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Scientific method, whatever miracie 
it may have achieved in transport 
and medicine and production has 
not yet been applied seriously to the 
relations of men. 
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The Importance of Social Work in a School Program 
Edith M. Everett 


pro public school system is one of so- 
ciety’s most effective implements for 
perpetuating its traditions, for passing on 
its ideals from one generation to another. 
Only as society itself changes, and new 
cultural factors bringing new adaptations 
arise, do the schools—and particularly the 
public schools—change. For the schools as 
a social institution are fundamentally con- 
servative. Changes in attitudes, as well as 
in content and teaching methods, come very 
slowly. 

Compulsory education was an innovation 
which was at first distrusted and misunder- 
stood. Its idealistic purpose was demo- 
cratic—that all children should have a 
chance for education. And this is sound. 
But, on the other hand, the more it is en- 
forced and extended, the more potent it 
becomes as a means toward ensuring con- 
formity. In our great public school systems 
of today we see, on the one hand, a situa- 
tion in which we find all the elements of 
mass production, competition, and struggle 
for survival, and on the other, a new aware- 
ness of individual differences and _ the 
development of new resources for the un- 
derstanding and guidance of young people, 
based on research in the fields of psychology, 
sociology, and education. 

Social work, as well as education, has 
been required to broaden its fields as it has 
been called upon to repair some of the dam- 
age caused by social changes too rapid or 
complete for everyone to assimilate. 

Because our knowledge is so inadequate, 
because we do not yet know—and perhaps 
never shall know—how to find specific 
causes of neurosis, mental disease, or crime, 
social workers and educators must accept 
the fact that there is no specific for preven- 
tion any more than for cure. It is essen- 


tial then that we concentrate our efforts 
on insuring as far as possible the develop- 
ment of a well-balanced personality for all 
children. Only the security which is built 
upon a basic acceptance of the self in its 
fear and weakness, as well as its power and 
strength, can make us free to face the threats 
which lie in all life’s situations. Building 
up this kind of inner security in children 
is a challenge to education and social work 
which calls forth all the understanding and 
skill of both professions. 

The social worker in the school is essen- 
tially by profession a social worker—just 
as the school doctor is a physician and the 
school nurse is trained professionally in her 
own field. But this does not make them 
any less a part of the school. Each brings 
his own special contribution to the task of 
meeting the need that the school shall func- 
tion helpfully for all children. The specific 
skill of the social worker in the school is 
a case work skill. 

It seems important at this point to dis- 
tinguish between case work and the making 
of case studies so widely emphasized at the 
present time in educational literature. I 
do not belittle the values to be found in 
making case studies, even those as complete 
as are recommended in Baker and Trap- 
hagen’s Diagnosis and Treatment of Be- 
havior Problems* and others which have 
been accepted as authoritative helps for 
teachers. They are a part of the laboratory 
process and as a vehicle for teaching may 
do a great deal to stimulate awareness of 
emotional needs and understanding of some 
of the causes of different behavior reactions. 
But I am genuinely disturbed when, in edu- 
cational groups, I see these case studies 
confused with or accepted as a substitute 


1 Macmillan, 1936. 
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for case work. No matter how much knowl- 
edge one may have about an individual, 
that in tself is of no value in helping him. 
He can be helped only through an expe- 
rience which he can himself take on, making 
of it something which is his own, however 
small or unimportant it may seem to some- 
one else. The dynamic that is needed to 
start movement and change in anyone lies 
in the introduction of some new element 
into the situation, an element that has mean- 
ing for him. In case work this dynamic 
is to be found in what happens between 
the two people involved: in the ability of 
one really to take the help he seeks, and 
the skill of the other in knowing how much 
to give, and how to give it, and has little 
relation to what one knows about the 
other’s background and history. 


The social worker in the school is placed 
there as a helping person whose service is 
available to principal, teachers, parents, or 
children at the points where they feel a 
need for the help case work can give. The 
case worker, by virtue of her difference in 
professional training and her skill in meet- 
ing individuals at the point of this felt need, 
represents the “something new” through 
which acceptance and use of familiar school 
routine may be possible. A brief illustration 
may help to make this point clear. 


Grace, an 11-year-old girl in the 5th grade, was 
referred to the social worker in the school by her 
teacher, Miss K, who said she was the most 
exasperating child she had. It seemed impossible, 
in spite of everything she tried, to stimulate her 
interest in school. Miss K told how, the day 
before, she had asked her to act as “hostess” of 
a group discussing in their informal talk period 
“The Strangest Thing I Ever Heard” and Grace 
not only did not take part but seemed bored. A 
little later she was chewing gum—an offense which 
Grace had reason to know was particularly ob- 
noxious to Miss K. It was a last straw, and 
Grace’s mother had been asked to come to the 
school. Miss K’s talk with the mother confirmed 
her feeling that there were some unhealthful in- 
fluences in Grace’s out of school life, and that the 
mother would welcome suggestions about oppor- 
tunities for organized recreation. 

The teacher’s real and expressed need, as she 
brings it to the social worker, is that Grace shall 
be changed to a more conforming child in the 
classroom. She sees that change as possible 
through provision of an opportunity for more 
healthful interests outside of school. Fortunately 
for her plans the social worker found Grace re- 
sponsive and even enthusiastic over the suggestion 
of Girl Scouts or some other club. She expressed 
great enthusiasm over swimming and in the course 
of the interview chatted freely about her family 
and her relationship with various members. 


It is often the case that the last minutes of an 
interview bring out the most real feeling—as if 
this were the last chance and must be grasped. 
When told that the time of her visit was almost 
up, Grace leaned forward and began eagerly to tell 
how in the “Strangest Thing I Ever Heard” 
talks in her class, one girl had said she heard of 
a woman whose son was dead five minutes and he 
came alive. “ My father’s dead,” she said, “he 
died when I was six. I don’t like him to be dead— 
I want him alive.’ The social worker said it was 
hard to accept things sometimes, and to know we 
couldn’t change them. It must be very hard for 
her not to have a father. “ The other children all 
do,” she said. “I wish my mother would marry 
again, then I'd have a father.” There was real 
wishing here—but there was real fear too. 

Entering into the teacher’s plan for arranging 
the club activities, which certainly seemed desir- 
able, the case worker had found a deeper emo- 
tional need in Grace, a need which she had no 
power to satisfy. But she could help Grace to 
face it and live with it, through expressing it to 
one who took it with seriousness and respect. In 
this instance Grace had no apparent concern when 
she came to the office, but her response to the 
interested and accepting person she met there was 
to bring out pretty directly an admission of being 
lonely and unhappy—of minding very much being 
different from other children who had fathers. 
Something changed for Grace when she found that 
her feeling was left with her as right and natural, 
not taken over by the other person through a use- 
less attempt to comfort. Something changed with 
the teacher when through the social worker’s 
account of this talk she saw Grace as a confused, 
unhappy child as well as an indifferent, rather 
insolent one. Seeing this, she was able to accept 
the “bad” Grace as the social worker did, and 
both Grace and her teacher were able to show their 
good selves to the other. The classroom situation 
and the routine requirements of the school were the 
same but the real teaching situation, which de- 
pends on attitude and relationship, was changed. 
The fact that the recreational plan was effectively 
set in motion was good, but the real helping serv- 
ice of the social worker lay in the relation which 
was started in that one brief interview with Grace 
and which she so successfully transferred to the 
teacher. 


It is not often that things move so far 
in such a short time. Frequently it takes 
many interviews to come so close to the 
real feeling of a child. The worker here 
made a definite, conscious choice, in not 
getting further involved with Grace, feeling 
that it was wiser—and more natural—to 
leave Grace and the teacher to work it out 
together. 

We are all inclined to react to one part 
of a person as if it were the total person. 
The teacher, for instance, is apt to see the 
classroom child as the whole child. It is 
important for her not to lose sight of the 
fact that her relation to the classroom child 
is a most important part of her job as 
teacher, but that recognition of other sides 
of him gives her a balance that relieves her 
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own pressing need to change him and leaves 
him free to bring more of himself to her. 
In the same way, parents are apt to see 
only the home child, an extension of them- 
selves, often too much understood and for- 
given, often restless and defiant under the 
burden of pressure to be and do what the 
parents want. There is always a third 
child—what he is to himself. Only too 
often he is confused by the struggle between 
himself and these outside pressures, and.this 
confusion results in behavior as unsatisfying 
to himself as to parents and teachers. The 
case worker, however, exerts no pressure 
even in giving help. She belongs in the 
school, is a part of the place where he can 
be more himself, separate from his family. 
She offers him a chance to find out in his 
own experience that he does not need to be 
afraid, that he is neither all bad nor all 
good—and that even parents and teachers 
are not. This is the new thing that she 
brings him—a relationship, however brief, 
with a person who accepts him as he is and 
shows no need to change him. This recog- 
nition of him as a person often brings him 
a new confidence which carries over to home 
or classroom, and is the next and essential 
step in his taking on a real responsibility 
for his behavior and achievement. 


The school social worker is only one of 
many factors in the school experience of chil- 
dren. If she is to be truly helpful, she must 
recognize and make use of her likeness of 
purpose with the school as well as of the 
difference in her way of working. Unless 
she genuinely feels herself to be a part of 
the school, she will not be accepted as a 
part of it and will have little chance of suc- 
cess. She is one of the school staff placed 
there to take her share in creating a situa- 
tion favorable to the education of children 
according to the formula their society has 
decreed. Within this more or less rigid 
framework she is expected to supply some- 
thing all her own—different from what is 
offered by the rest of the school staff, but 
like it in ultimate purpose and direction. 
To her desk come requests for help for 
individual children in almost every phase 
of school adjustment : 

“Bobby, in the kindergarten, loses his breakfast 


Practically every morning. Is this a nutrition or a 
personality problem? Will you see his mother?” 


“Frances refuses to talk. She is intelligent, 
The Family, March, 1938 
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always prepares her home work, but will not say 
a word all day.” 

“John, repeating second grade, can read only a 
few words. He is pretty good in everything else.” 

“Susan has been getting to school from 5 to 10 
minutes late every day for the past two weeks. 
Her reasons are confused and incoherent. Will 
you see what you can do?” 

“Tom is restless, defiant, and failing in his work. 
I know the home situation is bad, but really can’t 
tolerate his behavior any longer.” 


And what of the ways of meeting these 
requests for help? Certainly the school 
social worker is not there to excuse or pro- 
tect these children. She must help them 
if she can, either directly or through parents 
and teachers, to accept as far as possible 
the patterns of behavior or achievement set 
by the school. This may involve getting 
information from many sources—school of- 
fice on previous school records, school medi- 
cal records, conferences with teachers and 
parents and sometimes other social agencies. 
More important than the facts accumulated 
are the meanings to be found in the way 
these facts fit together, and in the feeling 
with which they are given. For they help 
the social worker understand whether what 
these adults really want is to help or to 
punish the child; whether in asking for 
help they are only trying to prove its im- 
possibility and the inadequacy of the social 
worker. These meanings help her, too, to 
find the spot where she may begin with the 
child or the teacher—and the spot where it 
is wisest to stop. For facts and their mean- 
ings are of value to the school social worker 
only if they are used to help the other per- 
son, often just enough so that he is able 
to take help from others who are immedi- 
ately concerned, and who are in a natural 
helping relationship to him. 

Sometimes as the result of physical dis- 
ability or deep emotional disturbance, or for 
some other reason, children are unable to 
conform to school standards. Then the so- 
cial worker must know where they can get 
the needed help, and herself help them and 
their parents take the responsibility for 
seeking it. School attendance laws and es- 
tablished scholastic standards must be met. 
They are outside her power or desire to 
change. Indeed, they are her allies, limiting 
the kinds of demands that may be made 
upon her—freeing her, through their uni- 
versality, to concentrate on helping children 
accept them as impersonal and inevitable 
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as the change of seasons and to put their 
energy into growth rather than dissipate it 
in fighting or evasion. 


This should not imply that attendance 
laws and achievement standards may not— 
or should not—change. They will, but not 
through children’s fighting them, or social 
workers’ ignoring or criticizing them. The 
case worker in the school must accept them, 
recognizing their value to her not only in 
the helpful limitation they provide, but 
equally in the fact that her acceptance affirms 
her place as an inherent part of the school. 
Her influence upon their change will be 
the influence of her service in making 
schools more aware of individual needs of 
children, and of the ways in which they 
are failing to provide learning experiences 
adapted to fit those needs. But this is a 
by-product—not a reason—for social work 
in the schools. 


The same thing may be said with regard 
to the prevention of delinquency, of which 
we are socially very conscious at the present 
time. If social work were to be introduced 
into schools as a part of a program for the 
prevention of delinquency, with public sup- 
port and interest centered on that phase of 
it, I believe that it would be seriously handi- 
capped from the start. One of the first 
things the case worker must be responsible 
for, in meeting new children or parents, is 
explaining clearly why she is in the school, 
in order that they may be free to ask for 
her help if they can use it. 


Seven-year-old John appeared unannounced at 
the social worker’s office one day at school recess. 
He looked in curiously and, as she was alone, 
ventured in. After a little general conversation, 
he said unexpectedly, “Do you teach sewing?” 
(The adjoining room was a sewing room.) The 
social worker said she didn’t teach anywhere in 
the building but was there to help boys and girls 
who might be having any difficulties. 

“Do only bad children come to your room?” 
he inquired. “ No indeed,” she answered, “ what 
made you think that?” Johnny told her he had 
seen teachers bringing bad children here. She 
explained that teachers sometimes brought children 
to her because they thought those children needed 
special help with their troubles, but that no one 
scolded or punished in this office. She tried to find 
a way for a boy or girl to get along better, whether 
he was having a hard time with his lessons, or 
didn’t feel well, or was unhappy because something 
was bothering him. 

“ Would a boy come to your room if he is on a 
baseball team and wants to get off for a day to 
play a game?” She said he wouldn’t need to 
come because she couldn’t grant excuses but, if he 
did come, then either he or she or both would take 


it up with the principal who is the real authority, 
When she again emphasized that she was there to 
help children at the spots where they are having a 
little trouble and that any of us are apt to need 
help at some time in our lives, Johnny nodded 
understandingly. 

If this kind of questioning comes up 
spontaneously from a 7-year-old, it seems to 
me pretty clear that we must be able to 
explain our position in the schools to par- 
ents and children in such a way that they 
can understand and accept it. More than 
that, as I have said earlier in this paper, 
I believe that the only real prevention of 
delinquency is equally prevention of many 
others of the tragedies human beings are 
heir to, and that it will be achieved only 
through positive direction and reinforcement 
of the strength and wholeness, the founda- 
tion for which lies in every human being, 
however young, and however handicapped. 

It is in helping parents and teachers to 
believe in this strength, to recognize it, and 
give it a chance to operate constructively 
for the individual and the group, that I be- 
lieve the social case worker finds her real 
function in the school. Sometimes it is 
through a brief contact, as in the case of 
Grace; sometimes through a long patient 
case work process involving home visits, 
conferences with teachers, school doctors 
and nurses, and often psychologists; some- 
times referral to other social agencies in the 
community is indicated for services that lie 
within the function of the other agency, 
such as the family society, the hospital, or 
the child guidance clinic; sometimes con- 
sultation of social worker with teacher or 
parent, without direct contact with the child, 
is most helpful. Whatever the method the 
nature of the immediate problem and _ the 
skill of the worker bring into play, its object 
is to put something dynamic into this bit 
of experience, something that will make for 
inner growth and new direction of energy. 

Schools, at one time so isolated within 
academic walls, are more and more accept- 
ing a responsibility for participation in com- 
munity planning for children and adults. 
Visiting teachers in some places have been 
interested in taking on a much broader com- 
munity responsibility, outside the field of 
case work. My own feeling, as the result 
of a good many years of experience in con- 
nection with a city school system, is that 
we can be most helpful by limiting our pro- 
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fessional responsibility to doing, as well as 
we humanly can, our case work job within 
the school itself. 

At the other extreme is a tendency on 
the part of school social workers to enter 
into an intensive form of psychological treat- 
ment of children in regular interviews in 
the school. Experience in trying this has 
led the social workers of the White-Williams 
Foundation to believe that, even though they 
may be equipped with adequate specialized 
training for this type of treatment, there are 
complications inherent in their identification 
with the school and its authority that make 
it inappropriate. A limited experience in 
psychological helping is a legitimate and 
quite usual part of the social worker’s serv- 
ice. But her very closeness to teacher, to 
school, and to the situation which brings her 
and the child together, and her awareness 
of the fact that these will continue after 
treatment is ended, create a setting in which 
therapy as such has a poor chance of being 
effective. 

Some people may protest that where re- 
sources for organized recreation on the one 
hand, and psychological therapy for children 
on the other, do not exist in the community, 
it is the responsibility of the school through 
its social worker (if it possesses one) to do 
what it can to supply it. I can only say 
that as we, in our own school work, have 
learned to narrow and define clearly what 
we can do, our service has been more genu- 
inely accepted and constructively used by 
teachers, parents, and children. Community 
needs may be met more effectively in the 
long run, I believe, by having them re- 
peatedly pointed out and illustrated by case 
experience, than by the scattering of effort 
that ensues when any one worker or agency 
or institution tries to meet all the needs 
obvious. 

Public consciousness, and in a sense pub- 
lic conscience, has been awakened recently 
to the plight of youth in regard to educa- 
tion and employment, and there is much 
talk of community responsibility for a guid- 
ance program for youth. But most of the 
planning seems to have been done in behalf 
of those of junior and senior high school 
and college or work age. Much also is being 
written and talked about parent education 
and the responsibility of parents for chil- 
dren’s physical and emotional development. 
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This is all good. But I feel that there is 
a very marked gap, a lack of public aware- 
ness of the need for a guidance program 
as a part of the elementary school. It is 
at this spot, I believe, that the school social 
worker is most needed. There is no occa- 
sion until later for vocational choices. Edu- 
cational guidance, so far as it is needed, 
should be adequately supplied by the profes- 
sional training and skill of the teacher. The 
social case worker professionally trained in 
a psychological understanding of the prob- 
lems of children can bring her own special 
skills to the aid of teachers and parents, fill- 
ing in and completing a guidance program 
in the schools which should result in an 
increasingly greater capacity for growth on 
the part of children in the use of the edu- 
cational opportunities provided for them in 
a democratic society. 

Guidance, in its broadest sense, is prac- 
tically synonymous with education. Good 
teachers have always been aware of their 
responsibility for helping the individual over 
the hard spots where he has become con- 
fused or defiant. In a simpler society, and 
in the days when classes were small and 
teachers free from the pressures resulting 
from professional competition, the need for 
a specialized guidance service was not so 
apparent. But times have changed. The 
more sensitive the teacher becomes to the 
individual needs of children in her group, 
the more she needs the help of another, 
different person. 

The social worker, firmly established in 
her own feeling as a part of the school, ac- 
cepting as her objective some degree of 
personal development for each child who 
comes to her, has the same professional re- 
sponsibility for her own relation to her 
clients that other social workers have. She 
must be skilful in relating herself helpfully 
to people, she must be sensitive in diagnos- 
ing a situation, clear in stating to teachers, 
parents and children what she can do, and 
firm in not going beyond the limitations of 
her agency function and of her own par- 
ticular skill. She must have responsibility 
for not letting her own feelings lead her into 
allying herself with child against teacher 
or with teacher against child or parent. 
Above all, she must have a conviction that 
adequately meeting one immediate problem, 
however insignificant that problem may 
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seem, is an experience of vital importance 
in the growth of every individual. 

In the teacher, as a professional person, 
lies all the hope of education. However fine 
the theory, however experimental the spirit 
of school administrators, it is the teacher 
who puts them to the final test of practice. 
Principals and supervisors stand ready to 
help her, but teaching is what she as a per- 
son makes it. It is fundamentally an expe- 


rience shared between her and the members 
of her class. 

The school social worker is her support 
at the points where individual children show 
need for special understanding and help. 
Neither can do the other’s job. Together 
they can do much to make the school expe- 
rience a positive, constructive one for all 
children, one in which each child has a 
chance to grow to the limit of his abliity. 


The Application of the Basic Concepts of Case Work 
to Rural Social Work 


Grace A. Browning 


HE rapid development of rural social 

work in the last few years has offered 
an abundant opportunity for social workers 
with a zest for pioneering to test the appli- 
cation of their basic concepts in a variety 
of settings. Temerity characterizes any at- 
tempt to generalize in a field as vast as that 
of modern rural social work. The very 
term “ rural work” may conjure up for one 
individual the farm-tenant sections of the 
south, for another stranded mining commu- 
nities, lumber camps, abandoned oil fields, 
the dust-bowl area of the southwest, or the 
open farm country of the prairie states. One 
may visualize the cultural life of the French 
fishermen along the quiet bayous of Loui- 
siana; another, the migrant Mexican labor- 
ers in the cotton and beet fields, or some of 
the primitive Indian cultures of the western 
States. 

The social case worker in any of these 
areas is practicing a profession that is not 
static, one in which her concepts may grow 
and change continuously and from which 
she selects skills adapted to the needs found 
in the particular administrative setting. She 
adds to these selected skills a knowledge of 
the cultural and economic factors that affect 
the particular section and an awareness of 
individual and community limitations. The 
end result is case work, modified and 
adapted certainly, but still case work, an 
“individual approach to human beings in 
trouble.” * 


*Bertha C. Reynolds: “The Social Case 
Worker’s Relationship to Clients When the Com- 
munity Demands Action of a Definite Sort,” 
Collected Papers on Relationships in Short Contact 
Interviewing, Nat. Ass’n for Travelers Aid and 
Transient Service, 1934. 


BASIC to case work is a concept of limita- 
tions. One of the greatest difficulties expe- 
rienced by the rural worker is involved in 
an understanding of that concept. Since 
most rural social work at present is prac- 
ticed within the framework of public wel- 
fare, there are certain inescapable legal 
and administrative limitations. If categori- 
cal funds are more nearly adequate for the 
aged, less so for the children, and completely 
lacking for yet other groups whose need 
is great, the handicap to a well rounded job 
is evident. The restrictions imposed by so- 
called administrative economies which neces- 
sitate high case loads and superficial work 
are likewise limitations. One of the earliest 
lessons relearned (if it has been forgotten) 
by the worker who goes into rural work is 
the fact that she cannot, as representative 
of her organization, progress more rapidly 
than the community in the acceptance of 
responsibility. If no more responsibility is 
felt by the state for the care of the aged 
than is covered by the “ Dun and Brad- 
street” financial investigation which a state 
governor recently declared to be all that was 
necessary, the worker employed by the state 
will be faced with needs she cannot meet. 
She may have to confine her efforts to mak- 
ing that investigation as painless as possible 
and then proceed to interpret to those in 
authority the need. of other services. 

Then there are limitations imposed not by 
the administration but by the environmental 
setting. Such are the infrequent contacts 
with clients because of distance or of roads 
which are impassable at certain seasons, and 
the frustration caused by an economic pov- 
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erty to which case work is not the answer. 
Coupled with these may be a paucity of 
community resources which in some areas 
is appalling. The urban worker who may 
visit several families in the same tenement 
and a dozen or more within the same city 
block is apt to forget that there are re- 
mote, rural sections which may be reached 
only by boats through the swamps of south- 
ern states; mountain areas where half a day 
or more on horseback is necessary to reach 
the home of a single client; and large 
western counties where scattered families 
may live fifty miles or more from the county 
seat town. In such counties one visit may 
involve travel by automobile, on horseback, 
and on foot. In one county on the Okla- 
homa-Texas line there are three distinct 
districts—one, the “‘ mountains,” another the 
town (the county seat), and the third, 
the “ mud-line,” a name used to designate 
the land along the Red River, populated by 
Indian, Negro, and white tenant farmers. 

The worker who can calmly call the city 
ambulance to transport an emergency case 
to the public hospital may not know that 
there are many midwestern states in which 
persons sick enough to require hospitaliza- 
tion may have to be taken two hundred 
miles or more to a state hospital because 
the small, poor county has none and no 
funds remain to pay the private hospital 
even if one is nearer. A county worker, a 
few months ago, took a child in her own 
automobile (because there was no way to 
get an ambulance), one hundred and eighty 
miles to the state hospital for treatment of 
what the local doctor thought was a brain 
tumor. Upon arrival at the hospital a 
diagnosis of spinal meningitis was made. 

In addition to such practical limitations 
are those involved in the rural client’s fre- 
quent inability to accept assistance with 
anything except material needs; his tend- 
ency to reflect community attitudes and to 
regard the worker’s rdle merely as that of 
an investigator in whose hands lies the im- 
portant decision regarding his eligibility to 
assistance. The difficulty of the worker in 
establishing herself in any other r6le is in- 
creased for the worker who, because the 
local board insists upon the employment 
of local persons, is assigned to work in her 
own county or town. The worker who may 
be sent into a county from the outside often 
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finds it easier to establish herself as an ex- 
pert in meeting social distress than does the 
local merchant’s daughter, even when each 
has had the advantage of professional 
education. 


THE problems found in rural social work, 
just as in any other setting, are both indi- 
vidual and social and, as has been said many 
times, the case worker—urban or rural— 
must see a differential approach to those 
needs that require a control of the environ- 
ment and those that require individualized 
treatment. Some will be met by skilled use 
of natural and community resources while 
others, arising from conflict with the en- 
vironment or within the individual, will 
require a high degree of awareness of 
emotional factors. 

In a recent child welfare conference in 
a midwestern state, the discussions centered 
around the problems confronting represen- 
tatives of the Children’s Bureau, the Indian 
Service, the State Health Service, the Crip- 
pled Children’s Commission, and the De- 
partment of Public Welfare in a five-county 
area where co-operative health and child 
welfare demonstration units are in opera- 
tion. The area comprises five of the poorest 
counties of the state, located in the foothills 
of the Ozarks, and occupied largely by a 
tenant-farm population including many pov- 
erty-stricken, pellagra-ridden whites and 
Indians. In case after case referred to the 
child welfare workers for service by baffled 
county judges, health service doctors, and 
members of the public assistance staff, the 
social situations involved lack of ambition, 
illiteracy, disease, housing, neglect of chil- 
dren, and “chronic” dependency. Further 
inquiry almost invariably revealed lack of 
opportunity for education, absence of ade- 
quate health services when first needed, and 
years of existence on incomes far below what 
is needed for health and decency. 

One such family consisted of a father, mother, 
two aged grandparents, an unmarried aunt, and 
two little girls, aged ten and three, living in a one 
room log cabin with a dirt floor. The mother had 
tuberculosis, the grandmother was suffering from 
heart disease, the aunt had Malta fever, the three- 
year old girl had hemorrhoids and the father was 
acutely ill. The housework was being done by the 
grandfather and the 10-year-old girl, who was an 
arrested case of tuberculosis. The family had 
never had an income except the small amount 


earned by the father from seasonal farm labor and 
“odd jobs.” 
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The welfare files in these counties are re- 
plete with similar case stories. Obviously 
the social worker must view with unclouded 
eyes such situations ; must realize that, when 
deep-seated economic and social factors are 
involved, skill in dealing with emotional dis- 
turbances will not be her most frequently 
used tool. She must remain unconfused in 
her conviction that public assistance may 
alleviate and case work service mitigate the 
individual need, but that the basic problems 
will not be solved without social action. She 
will utilize to the maximum both community 
and state resources for medical care and for 
meeting economic needs. She will support 
efforts to obtain adequate facilities. At the 
same time, she and her organization will 
join other social forces in working toward 
a long-time educational and economic pro- 
gram that. will lift the children and the 
children’s children of her clients to an 
opportunity for self-maintenance. 


OVERWHELMING as these environ- 
mental factors sometimes are, the rural 
worker will not lose sight of the fact that 
case work is desperately needed in the rural 
communities and that problems of individual 
disorientation are apt to be more conspicu- 
ous and more acute because of the economic, 
cultural, and social pressures of the rural 
community. 

While in a few rural areas and especially 
among certain racial groups the unmarried 
mother, for example, may enjoy a social 
status no different from that of her married 
sister, in many villages dominated by a rigid 
conventionality she may suffer from an in- 
ternalized conflict vastly accentuated by the 
attitude of the society in which she lives. 


Recently a county judge (also the juvenile court 
judge) referred to the attention of the case worker 
Marie, aged 15, whose commitment to the state 
training school had been requested by her grand- 
mother. Marie was “dating” a married man, 
staying out late at night, and sleeping all day. 
Neighbors of the grandmother declared she was 
“bad” and importuned the court to send her away. 
Marie revealed much pent-up feeling against the 
tyranny of her grandmother who tried to make her 
conform to the standards of her own time; against 
the lack of home privileges, and against being de- 
prived of pretty clothes. She wanted nothing so 
much as to leave home, find employment, and 
through distance and financial independence escape 
the condemnation of her grandmother’s friends and 
contemporaries. 

In another community was found a 12-year-old 
boy who had only a rudimentary knowledge of 


reading and writing taught him by an almost 
illiterate mother. He had been excluded from 
attendance at the school where his brothers and 
sisters were students, because of his dark skin and 
wavy hair. The mother contended that the child’s 
father was of Spanish ancestry. The unhappy boy 
refused to go to school with the Negro children 
and was meeting his own needs through “ anti- 
social” behavior. 


The rural social worker, of course, finds 
that in some communities tradition and cus- 
tom have remained more adamant than in 
others and that some of these pressures have 
social value. Abbé Pierre in speaking of his 
native Gascon village says: 

Of course we have our stubborn customs handed 
down since the night of time . . . but because our 
customs are different from those of Paris, does 
that make them any narrower? For instance, does 
one cease to be provincial merely because he uses 
an electric light? Your citizen of the world who 
is at home in every place is apt to miss life’s deeper 
loyalties. That my fellow-villagers resent 
innovation may be an evidence of our great 
strength rather than weakness. Such provincial- 
ism as is ours has its recompense.? 


Like Abbé Pierre, we find that there are 
factors in many rural communities which 
tend to solidify family life, to deter certain 
disintegrations, and are, therefore, the allies 
of the social worker. 

But social and cultural pressures are not 
static in the America of today and we must 
not yield to the temptation to over-empha- 
size the rigidity of rural customs and the 
narrowness of rural life as contrasted with 
city life. True enough, there are here and 
there isolated sections, still pools, charac- 
terized by odd sects or racial groups such 
as are portrayed in Lyle Saxon’s Children 
of Strangers. There are also lonely ranch 
homes and remote farm sections cut off from 
social advance by the lack of roads and by 
their poverty. Into the thinking of such 
communities the radio and the movie have 
scarcely penetrated but these sections are not 
typical of the largest part of modern rural 
America. Those persons who gained cer- 
tain impressions of rural life from the so- 
ciology of twenty-five years ago must be 
reminded that the social distance between 
generations is great. It was Novy, the 
young Tennessee mountain girl, who com- 
mented cryptically to her neighbor as she 
applied her make-up: “Ain’t it a sight? 


*Jay William Hudson: Abbé Pierre. Apple- 
ton, 1922, p. 56. 
* Houghton Mifflin, 1937. 
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Me a-usin’ a lipstick, an’ Mammy—her 
a-usin’ a snuff-stick! ” 4 


THE application of the fundamental con- 
cept of self-help in rural areas is probably 
more universal than that of almost any other 
concept. The newness of case work prac- 
tice means that no pattern has been set by 
well meaning “ charity visitors” of “ doing 
for” the client. A high premium is placed 
by the community on self-reliance and inde- 
pendence. Even where the staff members 
of the rural agency have no professional 
training, they are usually influenced by state 
supervision in their approach to the estab- 
lishment of eligibility and utilize the case 
work principle of participation by the client 
in establishing his claim to assistance. The 
trend is toward the frank explanation by 
the worker of the legal basis of eligibility, 
followed by real participation of the client 
in assembling the necessary data. Aged 
persons are busy the country over commu- 
nicating with relatives, employers, ministers, 
family doctors, and old friends in an effort 
to gather the information needed to obtain 
old age assistance. Inmates of county alms- 
houses are re-establishing old relationships 
and helping work through plans for their 
own care outside of institutions. Blind in- 
dividuals are arranging their own transpor- 
tation through friends and neighbors to the 
eye specialists for examination, and mothers 
of dependent children are gathering birth 
and death certificates with a view to 
obtaining aid. 

The influence of the state supervising 
agency, usually the state department of 
public welfare, is definitely seen in the pro- 
cedures used by the local units in the ad- 
ministration of the public assistances. Even 
if such procedures were not utilized because 
of a conviction that they were sound, they 
would be necessitated in many areas because 
of the numerical inadequacy of the staff and 
the impossibility of finding time to do for 
the client anything he can reasonably well 
do for himself. The trend is away from the 
antiquated method of the poor relief sys- 
tem—which frequently offered two alterna- 
tives: meager relief in kind, or care in an 
institution—and toward a more constructive 
method of administration of assistance. Cer- 


‘Anne W. Armstrong: This Day and Time. 
A. A. Knopf, 1930, p. 83. 
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tain mandatory requirements of the Social 
Security Act—such as assistance in cash, 
given with regularity and based on indi- 
vidual need—and the availability of federal 
and state funds have made it possible to 
put into operation some of the case work 
principles which without such leadership 
would have taken years to accomplish in 
some jurisdictions. A better administration 
of public assistance under plans that have 
been approved by the Social Security Board 
is influencing the administration of local 
general relief funds in some areas because 
of the effective demonstration of a method 
better than that of the old poor relief 
authorities. 


ON the other hand, while accepting readily 
the principle of self-help, the rural commu- 
nity is less apt to recognize the client’s right 
to live his own life. Rural case records are 
filled with evidence of the inflexibility in 
attitude of board members or laymen toward 
the man who does not accept work at any 
wage, however inadequate ; toward members 
of certain races; and toward individuals 
who are in conflict with the mores of the 
group. Many a county director has had 
difficulty in obtaining the approval of the 
local board on an aid to dependent children 
grant for an unmarried mother or in con- 
vincing them that members of one race re- 
quire assistance based on the same standards 
as those of another. One of the most diffi- 
cult problems in interpretation to the rural 
community has been that of why old age 
assistance should be granted alike to the 
man in need, who has “ paid taxes for years 
and been a good citizen,” and to the man 
who has always been a “ ne’er-do-well” in 
the eyes of the community. There is more 
than a trace remaining of the attitude typi- 
fied by a small town minister who refused 
to approve giving clothing to a certain 
family because the children did not attend 
his Sunday-school with regularity. 

It is often difficult for untrained workers 
and for boards in rural areas to understand 
any necessity for the worker to obtain social 
information or even to make an investiga- 
tion of the needs of families whom they 
have “ known for years.” An E.R.A. schol- 
arship student in one of our southern states 
related some of her experiences in taking 
over a county relief office. One of the first 
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records she picked up consisted of only a 
face record card and one sheet of paper. 
Across that otherwise blank page, in the 
handwriting of the administrator (who was 
her predecessor), were the words: “I say 
let them starve.” 

We err if we fail to realize that many of 
our clients other than the younger genera- 
tion have reluctantly accepted the limitations 
of their own environment. A few weeks ago 
a recipient of Old Age Assistance travelled 
by bicycle some twenty-five miles to the 
public welfare office to ask permission to 
move from a rural community to an urban 
community across the county line. Apolo- 
getically he explained that such a move 
would add greatly to his happiness as he 
desired to make church connections where 
the minister held liberal views, he wished to 
be near a good library, and he coveted an 
opportunity to attend adult education classes 
which were not available in the country. 

Under the more flexible new state legis- 
lation which makes no mention of local set- 
tlement for purposes of assistance this move 
was permissible. If only other deeply en- 


trenched community attitudes and prejudices 


could likewise be legislated away! 

It is sometimes very difficult for the local 
worker, with community prejudices infring- 
ing at every point, to maintain the non- 
judgmental attitude so necessary to good 
case work. She may be sorely tempted to 
moralize or to coerce the non-conforming 
client into the accepted community pattern. 
But one of her most important functions is 
the modification of the attitudes of parents, 
teachers, judges, and laymen in rural com- 
munities toward the person whose path to 
self-expression may conflict with established 
ideas and practices. This role is no dif- 
ferent from that of the urban case worker, 
except that the rural client’s deviation may 
be more conspicuous and the impact of 
his community’s attitude correspondingly 
harder. On the other hand, the judgmental 
attitude of the rural community, the tend- 
ency to attempt to control the lives of clients 
through the weapon of the assistance grant, 
and the frequent punishment by the commu- 
nity of the “ transgressor ” often make more 
satisfying and necessary the case work re- 
lationship to the person in conflict with that 
society. 

That this relationship must of necessity 


remain similar to that of a neighbor and 
friend who is more understanding than the 
others, rather than develop into the strictly 
professional relationship possible in certain 
urban agencies, is indicated by the circum- 
stances of rural life. Just as the rural doc- 
tor is still the general practitioner and 
family doctor, often mixing family counsel 
with scientific treatment, so is the rural case 
worker often an integral part of the client’s 
somewhat intimate community. She must, 
however, distinguish herself from other 
members of the community through her 
ability to achieve a non-moralistic attitude, 
if she is to do a sound piece of work. 


THERE has been much discussion of what 
is needed to make a successful rural social 
worker. It has been suggested that case 
workers with a capacity for rural adaptation 
can be just as successful as those born or 
brought up on the farm and that case work 
must merely modify its approach in terms 
of cultural and administrative conditions. 
But may we emphasize that, in addition to 
adaptability and resourcefulness, there is 
much actual knowledge that is essential to 
equip a worker for an administrative setting 
which involves so much lay participation, for 
the constant integration of case work with 
other community services, and for the con- 
stantly patient interpretation of this art 
called case work? 

A working knowledge of county govern- 
ment, taxation, and the economic and cul- 
tural factors operating in any given rural 
area is necessary. Easy converse with the 
value and kinds of crops, with livestock and 
other resources of importance to the clientele 
of the agency, is almost as essential to the 
rural social worker in establishing client and 
community relationships as a knowledge of 
the social factors in disease is to the medical 
social worker. It is both difficult and dan- 
gerous, if all these remain to be learned on 
the job. 

The rural social worker must not only be 
able to establish a satisfactory relationship 
with clients, but if she is to be successful 
there must be, as Miss McCord has pointed 
out, mutual acceptability of worker to 
community and community to worker.® 

5 Elizabeth McCord, et al.: Social Work Prac- 
tice in Three Rural Counties, F.E.R.A. mimeo- 


graphed report, Employment Division, Works 
Progress Administration, 1936, p. 11. 
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The capacity to adjust happily in the 
rural community where assigned is most 
essential. 


Recently in one of our rural states, an “ out-of- 
county” director was appointed because there was 
no local person available who met the qualifica- 
tions of the state department. One of the local 
county papers leveled an attack upon the new 
worker based, first, upon the fact that she was not 
a “business man,” and second, that she was not a 
local person. This courageous worker paid an 
immediate visit to the editor to become acquainted. 
The facts that she had chosen to live in the county 
seat town of 200, without even the convenience of 
running water in her house, and had placed her 
child in school there, were pointed out. She was 
able to convince the editor that she had really 
adopted the new community and she thereby won 
his support to her program. 


Many excellently qualified workers have 
been rendered useless because of their in- 
ability to win acceptance in the community. 
This ability to get along well with the local 
board and the community at large, as well 
as with the client group, is indispensable to 
effective rural work. 

The rural worker is perhaps fortunate 
that practice in her field has necessarily 
lagged behind experimental practice in ur- 
ban communities and more protected set- 
tings. She has thereby been spared what 
has been characterized as the “silly sea- 
son” * in case work practice and has escaped 
many of the “fads, eddies, and flurries” 
against which Mary Richmond warned us 
some years ago.’ Because of the necessity 
to carry ever with her a critical and some- 
times diversely opinionated community, she 
tends to bring to bear in her work only those 
concepts and procedures that have been 
tested and found good. Needless to say, she 
should possess far more skill than she often 
can use in present settings. Only through 
knowledge and skill can she make the dif- 
ferential approach—decide what to treat, 
how to treat, and what not to treat. That 
adaptation of case work concepts for rural 
practice in its present stage is essential 
cannot be denied. This adaptation is neces- 
sitated, however, not by any lack of uni- 
versality of the concepts but rather by 
certain practical difficulties which may 
obstruct the application of some of them. 


*Gordon Hamilton: “Basic Concepts in Social 
Case Work.” Tue Farry, July, 1937, p. 147. 

Mary E. Richmond: “The Concern of the 
Community with Marriage,” The Long View. 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1930, p. 615. 
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Many of the limitations with which the 
rural social worker is hedged about have 
been mentioned above. May we emphasize 
that, because of the limitations imposed by 
the social and administrative settings, the 
lag of practice behind knowledge, and 
the pressure of community and client for the 
elemental services, it is more difficult and 
in some areas impossible for the rural 
worker, however skilled, to deal with in- 
ternalized factors except symptomatically ? 
The rural worker in such areas just now is 
very busy with the attempt to interpret the 
need for and to make available the requisite 
food, shelter, and medical care. She is con- 
cerned with the removal of the aged, the 
raentally ill, and little children from alms- 
houses, and with protective services to all 
groups. She is confronted with the cumula- 
tive effects of long years of neglect and 
inertia on the part of the community. As 
the first “trained worker” to enter the 
county, she may find herself submerged by 
cases referred to “try her out ”—the most 
difficult social situations, which have been 
town or county “ problems” since time im- 
memorial. She may be met, on the other 
hand, by fear on the part of the county 
officials that she will find more need than 
can be cared for, and that the demand for 
welfare services will outstrip their ability to 
pay for them. A state legislator charged 
on the floor of the House during a recent 
session that the child welfare worker was 
hunting up children all over his county to 
place them on state funds—in a state where 
80 per cent of all state funds were ear- 
marked for the care of the aged, and .5 per 
cent for child welfare! 


THERE is, however, a hopeful note in all 
this. There is now in almost every county 
in the country at least one worker whose 
job it is to know and care what is happen- 
ing to the aged, to the children, and to the 
families of men out of work. If competent 
professionally, this worker will freely inter- 
change the technics of social case work, 
social group work, and social action. And 
time will show results! There is no more 
challenging field open at the present time 
for the resourceful and courageous social 
worker. The recent developments in the 
field of federal responsibility for public wel- 
fare have placed at her disposal resources 
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heretofore unknown in many localities. 
With funds for health services, vocational 
rehabilitation, the care of crippled children, 
and public assistance to several groups, new 
vistas are opened. No longer is the rural 
worker completely isolated. New ideas are 
being transferred from county to county and 
state to state through state supervision and 
federal consultative services. 

A changing public attitude is likewise 
encouraging. A few years ago a rural pub- 
lic accepted quite apathetically in many areas 
such situations as Miss Armstrong portrays, 
in which a father mercilessly beats his 14- 
year-old daughter who is slowly dying of 
untreated tuberculosis.* Neighbors look on 
but do not interfere. That acceptance of 
such conditions and reluctance to interfere 
are becoming less common is evidenced by 
the way in which the workers in the 
program of Child Welfare Services are 
being welcomed to communities hitherto un- 
touched, and by the myriad situations re- 
ferred to them for care. The interest of lay 


* Armstrong, op. cit. 
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members in the community, their intelligent 
service on advisory committees, and their 
fine support of new social services in many 
areas are gratifying. 

In many new state departments of public 
welfare, it has been encouraging to note the 
similarity of thinking between lay boards 
and professional staffs in the desire to indi- 
vidualize, in so far as time and staff limita- 
tions permit, the needs of the thousands of 
individuals under care of public assistance 
programs. The growing recognition by 
many local public officials of the need for 
so-called environmental case work service in 
their own counties is likewise indicative of 
a changing public attitude. 

Is it not to be expected that this appre- 
ciation will progress to a rural public aware- 
ness of the need for treatment of unadjust- 
ment resulting from inner tensions, and that 
the rural worker by her acts of definite 
service in connection with environmental 
problems will open the way to a wider op- 
portunity for the treatment of individual 
factors which bring about conflict? 


The Significance for the Case Worker of Rural Cultural Patterns 
Vocille M. Pratt 


AM taking it for granted that all of us 

accept one assumption—that cultural pat- 
terns are significant; and that all of us 
recognize that the interaction between the 
cultural pattern and the individual begins 
before his actual birth and continues to and 
through the conduct of his funeral and the 
disposition of his estate. It seems to me that 
all we can do, in approaching a subject as 
broad as this one, is to point out a few fac- 
tors in the cultural pattern that need special 
emphasis in the rural situation, from the 
standpoint both of that situation itself and of 
the case worker in that situation. 

Much of what we depend on now is 
“hunch material,” to use Dr. Plant’s ex- 
pression’: that is, material built up from 
observation and tradition, but from little 
practical experience in case work in a rural 
community in comparison to the case work 
experience accumulated in the urban setting. 


James S. Plant: Personality and the Cultural 
Pattern. Commonwealth Fund, 1937, p. 58. 


The isolation of the worker in the rural 
community has handicapped the field in 
assembling any bulk of data, particularly any 
data about the rebels—those whom Dr. Plant 
describes as “ casual breakdowns,” revealing 
problems which result from pressure of the 
environment on the individual; problems 
which exist right along in ordinary life but 
which “do not carry sufficient emotional 
reaction to lift them into the field of aware- 
ness” except in the case of the rebels.? In 
the city there are many trained workers in a 
position to gather evidence regarding the peo- 
ple who break under the pressures of urban 
living, but there have been few workers in the 
rural communities to tell us of the stresses 
and strains there. Because the few rural 
workers are so alone in their work, in com- 
parison with the urban case workers, there 
isn’t the opportunity for interchange between 
professionals, and they find that they have 
to reduce their terminology and approach to 


® Ibid., p. 59. 
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a lay vocabulary and to lay ways of thinking. 
This makes it more difficult, if merely for 
lack of practice, for this group to crystallize 
their experiences and observations into pro- 
fessional ways of thinking, and thus secure 
outlets in professional magazines and similar 
channels of communication. 

One of the most obvious points of signifi- 
cance which an understanding of rural cul- 
ture has for all case workers is pointed up 
in population studies. Cities, you know, are 
not self-supporting, in the way of popula- 
tion: they must always look for supplementa- 
tion from the rural sections. The 1930 
Census figures show that the native white 
population in cities of a hundred thousand 
and over were having only 76 per cent of 
the children needed for replacement of their 
population, whereas the native white popu- 
lation in the rural areas were having 69 per 
cent more children than they needed for re- 
placement. This is really comparing 76 per 
cent and 169 per cent. “ The leading role 
in this population replacement,” says Dr. 
Lorimer, “is now being played by old 
American white and Negro families in poor 
rural areas. . . . These are the very areas 
that must send forth a constant stream of 
young men and young women to replace the 
relatively sterile population of American 
cities. . . . These migrants do not wear the 
uniform of European dress or speak a for- 
eign language, but their inner conflicts may 
be quite as fundamental” as those of the 
foreign born.’ The report of the Committee 
on Information of the Illinois State Confer- 
ence of Social Welfare raises some interest- 
ing questions regarding what this means to 
social work in Illinois. You have approxi- 
mately three and a quarter million popula- 
tion downstate, 51 per cent of whom live in 
communities of less than 1,000 persons or in 
unincorporated areas. Your Committee 
recognizes that you need to seek methods to 
develop attitudes which will lead to facing 
and solving the problems of each community. 
Perhaps, too, we need to seek to understand 
what determines the attitudes already there. 
For a long time social workers have thought 
it important to know and understand the 
cultural pattern of the foreign-born who 


*Dr. Frank Lorimer: Interpreter Releases, 


— Language Information Service, Aug. 9, 
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come to this country. Somewhat less im- 
portance has been attached to the necessity 
of understanding the regional, sectional, and 
local cultural patterns among native Ameri- 
cans. As social workers we are power- 
less to do anything about the cultural pat- 
tern of the foreign-born, but we might have a 
good deal of influence on the American cul- 
tural pattern—indeed I wonder how much 
or how little influence we have already 
exerted ? 

I have made no effort to organize the fol- 
lowing elements in the order of their impor- 
tance in the cultural pattern of the rural 
family. Nor do I pretend that this group is 
all-inclusive. Certainly in so short a paper 
we can do no more than sketch in the broad 
outlines of what these factors mean to the 
practice of the case worker in the rural field. 


ONE of the first cultural elements that 
come to mind is the greater personalization 
of living in the rural area as compared with 
the urban. By this, I mean that a person is 
known primarily as an individual rather 
than as a teacher, doctor, or justice of the 
peace. The professional function is sub- 
ordinated to the fact that their pupils, 
patients, clients, and associates know a 
great deal about them, like or dislike them, 
trust them or not, on the basis of their 
personalities. 

A student case worker illustrated this 
neatly with his description of coming from 
South Dakota to Cleveland and being fearful 
and threatened by the fact that in the city 
were thousands of people he did not know 
anything about, while in his home com- 
munity, he said, “a stranger was some- 
thing!” The wall of anonymity which 
many find so comforting, even necessary, in 
the city is almost impossible to maintain in 
the rural community. A rural job then is 
not for the case worker who regards sincere 
interest in his personal affairs as “ nosey 
interference with my private life.” 

Just as only a small area of the rural 
worker’s life is private property, so less of his 
job may be carried on in so-called confiden- 
tial relationship. Few things are just between 
the client and the worker: most are shared 
among client, worker, and the whole neigh- 
borhood, which gives or withholds its ap- 
proval in accordance with what its frame- 
work of social and moral values supports as 
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right. Intimacy of the worker with the total 
community life means responsibility for 
sharing plans, programs, and procedures 
with a greater proportion of the group than 
would be necessary in the urban setting. 
The additional burden of interpretation 
which this puts on the rural worker often 
makes him feel that he is directly account- 
able to more people than is the urban worker 
whose superiors act as a buffer between the 
worker and boards, newspapers, politicians. 
Though this responsibility for interpretation 
may seem anything but an asset to the rural 
worker, there are definite values in this func- 
tion. If the community is critical, at least 
it is not blandly indifferent to the case 
worker’s activities ; there is little of the feel- 
ing, ‘““ Now, we’ve raised the money, you go 
ahead and don’t bother us with your job.” 
The rural case worker doesn’t have to cudgel 
his brains for opportunities to spoon-feed to 
his community reports of what he is doing. 
It knows the families who are being helped ; 
it may be prejudiced about the families’ po- 
tentialities and about what will be helpful to 
them, but the rural worker gets a chance to 
talk to his lay public not once but many 
times, about many different aspects of the 
case work job. It is unlikely that he will 
have board or committee members whose 
participation in the program is limited to the 
use of their names on the letter-head. 

This personalization of the professional 
practitioner has significance for adminis- 
trators in the state office. With turnover 
what it is now, a peripatetic staff is a big 
enough disadvantage to an urban agency; 
but in a rural area such shifts of personali- 
ties (no matter how well trained the indi- 
vidual workers) place an even heavier 
handicap upon the constructive development 
of a social program. In rural communities, 
they like to get used to things and to people. 
They are not seeking change, at least not at 
the rate that many city dwellers are (which 
is probably one reason why they are in the 
city!). To rural people, there is usually real 
pleasure in looking ahead, in planning how 
things will turn out, and a willingness to 
wait some little time for accomplishment— 
the natural outcome of a way of life that 
plants many months before it expects to 
harvest. 

For the administrator and for the case 


worker this conservatism about people 
means a recognition of the need for the 
worker to have time and the qualifications to 
be socially and personally accepted in the 
community; for him to be sincerely inter- 
ested in rural life and rural people and will- 
ing to adopt manners of speech and conduct 
which seem conservative, conforming, and 
quite apart from “ professional practice” as 
thought of by the urban case worker who 
leads his social life, as he may, in quite 
another world from his working life. 

Case workers in urban areas are begin- 
ning to give considerable attention to what 
this element of belongingness—of impor- 
tance for one’s own sake—means for case 
work in a city population, the great propor- 
tion of which has grown up in this person- 
alized rural culture. With what compensa- 
tions do new city people seek to assuage the 
loneliness that results from being important 
only in a job placement? How much does 
this anonymity skew the prestige value of 
the pay check? Similar questions are being 
investigated much more thoughtfully by case 
workers in the urban agency than was the 
case a few years ago. 

Another aspect of this personalization is 
that recognized educational, economic, or 
social superiority may be a barrier to the 
worker in the rural community. Because 
people in cities cannot know much about an 
individual, they depend upon “ advertising 
prestige,” as it were. They want to go to 
the largest stadium, to see the winning team, 
to consult the most famous doctor, to be 
cared for at the biggest hospital. In the 
rural community there is more likely to be 
a tendency to seek advice and help from the 
individual who is “ one of us,” rather than 
from Mr. D because “ he graduated from a 
school of social work.” That someone has 
been helpful to people they know is the cri- 
terion in the rural community. A state field 
supervisor says of her best trained workers 
who are doing most skilled work in rural 
communities, “ Real praise comes from the 
people there in such words as, ‘ Miss Rogers 
has done a lot of good here, and she is just 
as common as an old shoe.’ ” 


ALONG with the importance of the per- 
sonal element in rural life goes the matter of 
tempo. Students coming to an urban agency 
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from a rural section complain that, in the 
city, “no one has time to talk about my 
clients ” ; the lawyer, the doctor, the employ- 
ment manager want you to “ ask your ques- 
tions and get out.” One wonders how much 
past insistence on seeing collaterals in a city 
agency was a hangover from rural culture 
patterns of social workers themselves—be- 
cause many of us, like the rest of the popu- 
lation, have come from small towns and 
country districts: a pattern that made us 
believe that these references ought to be in- 
terested in our clients and able to tell us 
about them. 

In a country section there might be con- 
siderable resentment of the case worker who 
“asks questions and gets out,” rather than 
taking time to visit with a reference who will 
probably want to know why his opinion is 
being sought and what part this information 
will play in working with the total situation. 
The rural mind, thank heaven, still thinks 
the jig-saw of activity ought to make sense. 

During the period of mass relief in the 
depression, case workers saw much evidence 
of the aggression and anxiety produced in 
people who found literally no one in the city 
who had time to listen to their stories of 
what this experience of being out of work 
was doing to them. 

In studying successful placements of chil- 
dren from cities in rural foster homes, one 
is struck by the clearing up of symptoms of 
restlessness, enuresis, food fads. The light- 
ening of pressure in the new setting through 
establishment of a slower tempo is often an 
important factor. School adjustments may 
be easier, particularly for the slow child. 
One foster father who was especially suc- 
cessful with slow children said, “ When 
they come out to the farm from the city they 
have to get their breath before being driven 
too hard. Nobody has ever taken time to 
really learn them. Now after supper I just 
sit down with Joey and learn him.” Under 
his patient and tolerant handling, even if 
ungrammatical, the children show remark- 
able progress within their abilities. 


ANOTHER factor in rural cultural pat- 
terns which is especially significant to the 
case worker is that of family solidarity. The 
life of the rural family tends to be less seg- 
mented than that of the urban family. We 
see this clearly illustrated in the part the 
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Grange plays in the lives of the moderately 
prosperous farming group. Lack of re- 
sources in the community forces the case 
worker to depend on the strengths within the 
family group, rather than finding a congenial 
club at a settlement for Johnny, a psychiatrie 
worker to carry adolescent Mary’s weekly 
interviews, an interpreter from the Inter- 
national Institute for Mrs. Marchitto, and 
an understanding foreman at the factory for 
Mr. Marchitto. 

Miss Blackey tells us of parents in a rural 
community who bring their children to a 
story hour and ask to stay and listen—“ the 
stories are as new and enchanting to them 
as to the children.” * She found that farm 
fathers and mothers would gather about a 
bonfire to play the games that were being 
taught the children in their day-school play- 
ground groups. 

Urban workers who place children from 
the city in rural foster homes sometimes find 
it difficult to articulate the positive factors 
in rural life on which they intuitively depend. 
A study of a few of these situations re- 
vealed to us how many needs family soli- 
darity is expected to fill for the child. 
Usually workers mention that the foster 
father is at home more—meaning that they 
depend on his contribution to a balanced 
family life and that, though in the field a 
great part of his time, he at least appears for 
three meals a day. They depend upon him 
to have the foster son with him in many of 
his activities. Sometimes this turns out to 
be a false hope, we find in our study, espe- 
cially if the foster father has an own son who 
is older than the foster child and whom the 
father has already established as his aide in 
his work. This may throw the foster child 
into a mother’s-little-helper role: bringing 
in the eggs, feeding the chickens, helping in 
the garden, even knitting and crocheting. 

When a rural placement is chosen we feel 
sure urban workers have something else in 
mind than that it is good for the child to be 
out where there are trees and fresh air. 
Considerably more thought needs to be given 
to how his personality needs are going to be 
met in the particular culture, especially in a 
culture which may determine pretty arbi- 
trarily the masculine and feminine rdles and 

“Eileen Blackey: “Training the Rural Relief 


Worker on the Job,” Proceedings, National Con- 
ference of Social Work, Montreal, 1935, p. 635. 
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which may offer little variety i: patterns of 
roles. The relative singleness of the rural 
cultural pattern puts much pressure on the 
individual in the family to conform to the 
one approved pattern. Dr. Plant has men- 
tioned these points,° and I am sure we need 
to clarify our own thinking about much of 
this. 

We need to know more about how the 
cultural pattern of a community sets the atti- 
tudes toward women working ; toward mar- 
ried women continuing to work. One young 
man admitted he was quite shocked to see 
“all those married women”’ on the staff of 
a city agency he had just joined. An ad- 
ministrator in Oregon was telling me that, 
in some cattle-raising counties, “ It would 
be suicide for our program” to send in a 
woman as a director of the county, because 
the economy of the section had developed a 
pattern that a man always should be the 
executive in activities of the group. 

The place of money in the rural culture 
needs to be studied. What influence do atti- 
tudes toward money have in determining 
social work programs, as well as determin- 
ing relief policies and practices? Would the 
share cropper, accustomed to the planter’s 
commissary, have as much feeling against 
receiving relief in kind as does the urban 
wage earner’s family? Is the fact that the 
spending of money is in the hands of the men 
on the farm going to make a difference in 
the way the case worker approaches some 
situations, compared with the way she 
worked in the city where women had the 
spending of most of the income? Is the con- 
flict between allocation of money income to 
investment and that to family maintenance 
greater in the country than in the city? The 
farmer’s “sense of power and pride of 
place ” may be in proportion to “ growth in 
acreage, large barns, flocks and herds” ® 
rather than by satisfaction in the way his 
wife and children dress, the neighborhood 
he lives in, or the make of the family auto- 
mobile, so important to the urban dweller. 

Urban workers in public agencies often 
feel that rural communities are the villains 
in the piece with regard to reducing state 
funds for relief. But many farm families 


* Op. cit. 
*Hazel Kyrk: Economic 
Family. Harper, 1933, p. 180. 
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find it difficult to understand that the cash 
income of the urban family must buy every 
stick of wood, every egg, every vegetable, 
even the berries for which the farm and vil- 
lage family have only to brave the briars. 
Children may be only additional mouths to 
feed in the city, while in the country they are 
potential hands, even though inexpert ones. 

I am reminded of a young boy who had 
grown up in a rural foster home: 


The agency had always paid for his care by 
giving the money directly to the foster mother. 
Even when he was a big chap in high school, his 
clothes were brought out from the agency store- 
room by the worker. 

When the boy was 18 and the agency’s legal 
responsibility was ended, he got a job in a town, but 
was so unaccustomed to “buying his living,” as 
well as making it, that he failed to make his wage 
cover his expenses and had to leave some clothes 
with the landlady because he could not meet his 
room rent. He was dissatisfied with the job and 
returned to the foster mother. The worker pointed 
out that the agency could not pay any further 
board for the boy and the foster mother said, “I 
want my boys to feel they can always return here 
as they would to their own homes.” It was sum- 
mer, the garden was flourishing, and another per- 
son at the table was not noticed. 

In the city, considerable pressure would soon be 
exerted by many foster mothers and own mothers 
in marginal income families upon this boy to get 
out. Every mouthful of food means extra expense 
at the grocery store. We saw this pretty clearly in 
studies of C.C.C. boys and of runaways who said, 
“The younger kids needed what I was eating.” 

The foster mother’s attitude did not make the 
boy dependent. He had a little breathing spell and 
in a short time he found another job and estab- 
lished himself in pleasant living quarters in the 
city. He had had to learn how to “ buy a living,” 
as well as make the break from his foster home 
and into the city’s working life. The job he has is 
not especially well paid, though it covers his ordi- 
nary needs, and he is not in debt. To the foster 
mother on the farm he seems very prosperous, 
because the cash income she handles there is very 
little. Think how large a salary of $1,200 to 
$2,400 a year for the social worker must look to 
the farmer who may handle from $300 to $600 a 
year in cash—‘and me working from dawn to 
dark!” 


AN EGRO, up from the south, summarized 
what I have said about the personalization 
of living and attitudes toward money in 
urban and rural culture patterns when he 
said, “‘ Down south I lives with mah friends. 
In the city I lives with mah dollah.” 
Communication and transportation are 
often described as great benefactions to the 
rural group in breaking down the isolation 
of the past, blotting out the sharp line of 
demarcation between extremely individual- 


istic local cultures. Now we see few influ- 
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ences which can be considered to affect only 
the rural or only the urban culture. But this 
“living with one’s friends” seems to me 
somehow symbolic of American democracy. 
In the city it is hard to escape the conflict of 
classes, but in many sections of our country 
it is still possible to find groups of people 
with community of feeling for one another. 
Someone has said that there can be no such 
thing as an urban community, but in the 
rural family one of the strongest cultural 
elements is community: community in social 
and moral values, community in economic 
base in agriculture, community in risk 
under Nature’s hardships. Michael Foster 
has described this American democracy 
much better than I can: “From this new 
earth, this America, was born a dream and 
a plan of human life, which might yet save 
a world grown hard and ancient in dreadful 
practicality, a world encrusted with blood 
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from centuries of useless agony. Here men 
and women, freed of inherited hates and 
greeds . . . could build a nation in this 
faith; that in the dignity of human life a 
man’s time upon earth was his own. That 
ordinary human beings were decent and 
kindly and sometimes wise, so earning the 
right to be let alone; but that the strong 
owed to the weak and faltering an obliga- 
tion, not of charity but of common help 
along the way. . .. That every human had 
the right to die knowing that his children 
could live in peace here where he had tried 
to live honestly and tolerantly and usefully. 

. . That was his belief.” 7 

By giving, not charity, but common help 
along the way, case workers in the rural 
community may hope for some small part in 
preserving the American dream. 


™Michael Foster: American Dream. Wm. 
Morrow, 1937. 


The Use of the Authoritative Approach in Social Case Work 


In Public Assistance 
OCIAL workers as a group and as indi- 
viduals fear—as the Puritan feared 
witchcraft—the use of the word “ authori- 
tative” in speaking of their own approach 
or technic. Possibly our fear has developed 
as a reaction to the authority, used in the 
“good old days,” of ordering and prescrib- 
ing cures for all social ills, and its misuse in 
our present practices. Today the authorita- 
tive approach is associated with school 
teachers, parents, courts, and novices in 
the public welfare field. However, in our 
criticism of its use, we have failed to dis- 
sociate the authoritative attitude from the 
authoritative approach. Too frequently 
the authoritative approach is indicative of 
an authoritative attitude—that is, a rigid 
emotional set in the worker; but, with our 
present-day knowledge of the factors in- 
volved in personal inter-relationships, the 
social worker should be adaptable to any 
situation and capable of using the approach 
best suited to the individual case. The skil- 
ful worker is one who is able to adapt her 
approach to the needs of the situation, free 
of emotional motivation. 
It is true that much effective case work 
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has been done intuitively, without any 
specific knowledge or awareness of case 
work theory or terminology, but I wish to 
emphasize that any approach gains in value 
and effectiveness to the extent that it is 
based on a framework of knowledge and ex- 
perience. Any approach or technic is more 
successful if the worker is aware of the 
approach she is using, and why she is using 
it. For example, a worker may use the pas- 
sive approach, not as an acquired skill but 
because she herself has certain personality 
problems which are expressed in feelings of 
inadequacy and unassertiveness. On the 
other hand, a worker may use the active or 
authoritative approach, again not as an 
acquired skill, but as a means of releasing 
her own aggressiveness, or compensating 
for her own feeling of inadequacy or defend- 
ing her own insecurity. Obviously such 
workers are operating on an emotional basis 
in their relation with the client, and are 
likely to utilize the relationship in an inade- 
quate and unskilled manner. 

Authority is one of the important realities 
of organized society, of life itself. It plays 
an extremely important role in family life 
and in emotional growth. Paraphrasing 
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Dr. Horney’s comments on frustration,’ we 
may say that observation shows beyond any 
doubt that children as well as adults can 
accept authority if they feel the authority to 
be just, fair, necessary, and purposeful. The 
question of whether authority as such incites 
to hostility is difficult to judge because, in 
surroundings which impose a good deal of 
authority, other provocative factors are 
usually present. What matters is the spirit 
in which authority is used rather than the 
authority itself. It is not authority that is 
rejected or reacted to unfavorably, but the 
manner or attitude with which it is admin- 
istered. For instance, we do not resent the 
authority inherent in the traffic code, but we 
may resent the authoritative attitude of an 
individual traffic officer. 


HAS the emphasis on the danger of author- 
ity as such led many workers to shrink from 
using the authoritative approach with the 
client lest he might be harmed by it? Even 
though we are fully aware of the destructive- 
ness of an authoritative attitude on the part 
of the worker, we should not preclude the 
use of an authoritative approach in certain 
case work situations. What are these situ- 
ations in a public assistance program? 

In the first place, the eligibility require- 
ments for public relief have been established 
by federal, state, and local legislative bodies. 
In other words, the function has been pre- 
scribed by law, and definite limitations have 
been set as to the eligibility for certain types 
of public relief; in this, the public agency is 
no different from the private, for the estab- 
lishment of function means restrictions as to 
eligibility for relief or services. For in- 
stance, veterans are not eligible for veterans’ 
relief in New York State unless they have 
lived in the State for one year immediately 
preceding their application for relief. In 
other relief categories there is a citizenship 
requirement, an age requirement, or a re- 
quirement as to the moral or physical fitness 
of the home. The government, in setting 
forth these eligibility requirements, is being 
authoritative but there is little reaction to 
this type of authoritativeness because it is 
not individualized. However, when eligi- 
bility requirements involve proof of need, 


1Karen Horney: Neurotic Personality of Our 
Time. W. W. Norton, 1937. 





insurance adjustment, or history and veri- 
fication of past maintenance, should the 
authoritative approach be used in placing 
responsibility on the applicant or client— 
for example, in submitting proof of his need 
and settlement, for making a decision as to 
an adjustment of his life insurance to a 
minimum level? Is this not one of the first 
steps in client participation and in fostering 
independence on the part of the client ? Does 
not the authority of the agency, in such 
instances, encourage an active sharing of 
responsibility by the client? This implies, 
of course, an awareness on the part of the 
worker of the client’s physical and mental 
capacity to assume his responsibility, as well 
as the worker’s responsibility for interpret- 
ing to the client that certain information and 
proof of need are part of the procedure in 
determining his eligibility for relief. Where 
the worker understands and is not defensive 
about the agency’s area of function, he is 
better able to meet this responsibility of 
interpretation. The policies of the agency 
will be accepted by the client if the worker 
is able to show him that what is being re- 
quired of him is just, fair, necessary, and 
purposeful. 

Social workers have become more and 
more concerned with the morale of the un- 
employed, and have sought to give relief in 
such a way as to remove the sense of humili- 
ation formerly attached to the receipt of 
charity. The recent report of the former 
Temporary Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion states that the paramount purpose of the 
public assistance program has been to pre- 
serve the morale of those in need. It is 
obvious enough that, if relief is made harsh 
and degrading to obtain, it will rapidly im- 
pair self-respect. It is equally obvious that 
if, over long periods of time, clients find life 
on relief entirely satisfactory, their initiative 
will be destroyed. Any relief policy is and 
should be, in the larger sense, a compromise. 
However, in stressing the individual’s right 
to relief, and in making relief respectable, 
we should not overlook the inherent threat 
of relief to individual initiative and inde- 
pendence, and the necessity for stimulating 
individuals, as well as society, to avoid re- 
lief. Have we become so engrossed in the 
personal conflicts of the client that we have 
not faced the realities of a relief program 
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from the point of view of both client and 
taxpayer ? 

As a matter of fact, certain policies re- 
garding denying or withdrawing relief ope- 
rate as positive factors in returning the 
client to self-maintenance. The denying or 
withdrawing of relief should be as construc- 
tive a factor as the granting of relief, both 
to the client and to the community. A pub- 
lic relief agency is faced with job refusals 
on the part of recipients of public assistance. 
(In this connection I shall confine my dis- 
cussion to the refusals to accept employment 
in which the wages and hours are standard.) 
If the client refuses a job referral on the 
basis of ill health and is unwilling to have a 
physical examination, are we not being con- 
structive, as a public relief agency, in dis- 
continuing relief? If the client refuses re- 
ferral to a job without a satisfactory reason, 
are we not justified in using the authorita- 
tive approach and discontinuing relief? If 
we continue relief in such instances, what 
does this do psychologically to the client and 
what is the effect on the tax-payer? Granted 
that we should like to know the psychologi- 
cal reason for the job refusal and to change 
the attitude toward work (if this is the rea- 
son for the refusal), in a public relief agency 
we have neither the skill nor the time for 
intensive therapy and it is debatable whether 
such therapy should be a function of a pub- 
lic relief agency. 

There is also the question of the use of 
the authoritative approach in referring to 
the domestic relations court those clients 
whose legally responsible relatives are able 
but unwilling to contribute to their support. 
Granted that all efforts to secure voluntary 
support have failed before the court is sug- 
gested, is it not justifiable at this point to use 
the authoritative approach, affording the 
client an opportunity to make his decision 
as to whether he will utilize the domestic 
relations court or withdraw his application 
for relief? These are some of the current 
problems involving the use of the authorita- 
tive approach in a public assistance program. 
Have we failed the client and the community 
because of our lack of courage in using more 
often a well-directed, authoritative approach ? 


THE need for rules and regulations is in- 
evitable, not only in a public assistance pro- 
gram but also in connection with the assist- 
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ance and service given by private agencies. 
On the one hand there are the needs of the 
client and, on the other, the agency’s limited 
function, money, and staff, for meeting these 
needs. Once a function is defined, the rules 
and regulations pertaining to it are an in- 
herent part of the administration, although 
they are subject to change upon redefinition 
of the function. Flexibility means that the 
use of rules and regulations is determined 
by the needs of the client, the individual 
worker’s interpretation of these needs, the 
function of the agency, and the amount of 
money to be expended. But with this should 
come activity on the part of the client in 
sharing responsibility, and the use of the 
authoritative approach in individual situ- 
ations. To me the authoritative approach is 
useful—but delicate and dangerous. It is 
fraught with catastrophe when accompanied 
by an authoritative attitude. We should 
master the art of applying the authoritative 
approach or technic in given situations in the 
public assistance field, in the court, and in 
private agencies. 

To me, the constructive authoritative ap- 
proach is not making decisions for the 
clients, accompanied by hostility, used in a 
wholesale manner, used to punish the client, 
or used without an awareness on the part of 
the worker as to why she is using it, and it 
must not be conditioned by an authoritative 
attitude. The following unsolicited letter 
from a client who had been receiving public 
assistance indicates the possibility of follow- 
ing rules and regulations without a destruc- 
tive authoritative approach: 


Dear Sir: 

Just a few words of thanks and of admiration 
for the tactful performance of duty as discharged 
by your investigator from District Office #95, 
Miss X 

A year ago we were compelled to apply for 
assistance to your organization. Now again, we 
have a steady income. 

As we were not used to a situation like this, 
we felt greatly embarrassed and very much 
downhearted. 

To our great relief our case was taken care of 
by the above named investigator who showed an 
unusual sense of sympathetic understanding for 
our predicament. In spite of her rigid questioning 
she proved to be an understanding woman who 
always succeeded in cheering us up, so that we did 
not await her visits with heavy heart but with the 
feeling of one who looks forward to consolation 
and encouragement. 

If all your investigators would have the ability 
and the skill in handling such matters as this 
Miss X has, the sting of the humiliating situation 
in receiving charity would be far less painful. 
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I hope the growing interest in the public 
assistance program and in fostering the in- 
dependence of the client will lead to a new 
evaluation of the need and possibilities of the 
use of the authoritative approach. 

CrysTAL M. Potter 


In the Private Agency 


HE practice of case work in the private 

family agency is not complicated by the 
direct authority of legal definition and re- 
striction. There is no obligation on the case 
worker to report a client who violates the 
law; rather, she assures him that the rela- 
tionship is confidential. There is no legal 
definition of eligibility and no state audit of 
relief spent. This sounds almost as if the 
private agency worker and client could have 
unbounded freedom and license, but our bet- 
ter sense tells us that it cannot be so. 

What are the controls governing the prac- 
tice of case work in the private agency set- 
ting? I shall attempt to discuss three points 
of reference: the reality principle, the power 
of the client’s own wishes, and the body of 
professional knowledge. 


FREUD has defined the reality principle in 
contrast to the pleasure principle: The plea- 
sure principle rules in the unconscious life. 
“The outer world, however, takes no cog- 
nizance of our need for pleasure, sometimes 
granting it, sometimes refusing it, according 
to the existing circumstances. In this way, 
situations often arise which do not corre- 
spond to the striving for pleasure but run 
directly counter to it,” and the latter has to 
be modified. “ This second tendency, which 
fakes account of outer circumstances, Freud 
has named the ‘ reality principle.’ . . . The 
reality principle leads the growing child from 
his unreal world of pleasure into reality and 
enables him to make adjustments between 
his desire for pleasure and the demands of 
life.” + 

We know, if we are in touch with reality, 
that external controls do exist all around us. 
Some, like birth and death, are immutable. 
Others are born out of the social process and 
are constantly changing and variable. They 
are not determined by a just and impersonal 
force but by other human beings subject to 


* August Aichhorn: Wayward Youth. Viking 
Press, 1935, p. 188. 





human weakness. Even as we adjust to 
them, we have a right to try to change them 
through the proper channels but, for good or 
bad, nature and the will of the group must 
be taken into account. The worker who has 
an awareness of the demands of life and 
society on the one hand, and appreciation of 
the client’s struggle and inner wishes on the 
other, can sometimes help the client to a 
better adjustment of the two than he has 
made heretofore. 

Clients who come to a family agency rep- 
resent a cross section of the total population 
in their reactions to authority: There are 
the normal or nearly normal people who 
make an adjustment without too great re- 
bellion. They are in touch with reality and 
have learned to control their own wishes in 
relation to those of others. Normal people 
can live, trust other people, and feel that the 
world is a friendly place. There is a second 
group whose members range all the way 
from those with neurotic patterns to the 
definitely neurotic and psychotically ill. 
Another group, the delinquents and crim- 
inals who make up the case loads of agen- 
cies attached to the law, are seen only occa- 
sionally in the family agency. These last 
two groups have faulty development in rela- 
tion to reality and to their feelings about 
other people. The criminal and delinquent 
do not abide by the wishes of others but feel 
deep antagonism to society. They will never 
place themselves in the power of another 
person because they always distrust his 
motives. They must be the ones to dominate 
and control; hence their great difficulties 
with authority. Some of this need to domi- 
nate runs through the feelings of everyone 
and, to the extent that it does, we find sen- 
sitivity to following rules, taking orders or 
advice, and hostility to people in higher 
positions. Case workers need to know 
something about this feeling of the client 
toward authority in order to know whether 
he will let himself be helped or whether he 
will regard any demands on him as unfair. 

People resist authority—but they also 
need it and like it. We could not bear the 
strain of having to make every decision in- 
dependently ; we are glad to delegate power. 
Even the delinquent and criminal seem to 
be in constant search of something stronger 
than themselves. Some become very good 
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prisoners when they are surrounded by walls 
which constitute a protection against them- 
selves. We had an opportunity to observe, 
in days not so long past, what happened 
when we applied a mistaken interpretation 
of passivity—no controls—in worker-client 
relations. Left with his burden, actual and 
psychological, the client became more anx- 
ious, hostile, and helpless. He needed to 
know what he could expect from the 
worker. 

The private agency worker is still hand- 
ling certain phases of financial help to the 
client and helping with conflicts about be- 
havior and personal relationships. At what 
points are the client and the worker bound 
by the framework of an external reality? 
Function and setting of the agency first of 
all determine that some clients can be cared 
for and others not. This selection actually 
operates as conclusively as any set of rules 
about eligibility. In handling relief there 
is a certain amount to be spent. A budget 
based on a standard of living, in conjunc- 
tion with a client’s needs, sets the limits 
to the amount for an individual grant. Some 
clients are unable to accept this basis of 
relief giving—they want relief as a per- 
sonal gift from the worker and want it in 
unlimited amounts because they equate it 
with love. When they are denied they react 
excessively with habitual patterns of anger, 
submission, defiance, deceit. The case 
worker cannot change in relation to these 
demands. Her role is to interpret the 
source of authority in the decision and in 
some instances to help the client understand 
the displacement of feeling. 

There are certain community attitudes 
binding both worker and client in the relief 
situation. Only people who are sick or who 
are willing to work if there is work are 
eligible. The concept of sickness has been 
modified only slightly to include some de- 
gree of mental illness. Society now does 
not approve relief for people who just do 
not want to work. This reality is defined 
then by the group and in turn is used as 
one norm by the case worker in spending 
money. 

In cases where the central problem dis- 
cussed by the client is conflict between two 
paths of action—one involving anti-social 
behavior or a non-conventional act — the 
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worker may be tempted to threaten and for- 
bid it. Experience and psychology have 
taught us the futility of either. What is 
the worker’s role? Again recognizing that 
the choice is the client’s, the worker can 
sometimes help him postpone action, weigh 
the consequences, and have conscious con- 
trol over his final decision. In the heat 
of the moment a client may threaten to steal. 
Without moralizing, the worker may grant 
that that is something he can do, but point 
out that there are consequences of arrest 
for stealing. The client might stop and 
think. He might restrain himself. Mr. S 
was discussing his wish to desert his fam- 
ily—in conflict because of strong wishes 
both to go and to stay. He was helped to 
consider all these issues, to defer action until 
he could think, so that no matter what his 
decision he would not have as many regrets 
as if he had gone ahead impulsively. Many 
times this kind of discussion will not help, 
will not even be heard. But nothing else 
can be of help. 


THIS brings us to the second point of 
reference, the authority that rests in the 
client himself. We are as helpless in the 
face of his wishes as he ever was in condi- 
tions imposed on him. The final will to 
defy or co-operate lies within the individual. 
The strength of his conscious wish to co- 
operate is weakened by the fact that he is 
not always in control of his own mental 
forces. An individual can be held respon- 
sible only for that part of his behavior that 
lies within his conscious control. Unfor- 
tunately, in many the balance is weighted in 


favor of the domination by the unconscious-, 


The resources brought to the struggle are 
small and the ego goes down to defeat. Peo- 
ple choose suffering and punishment rather 
than submission. Thus they win even when 
they lose. They do not give in. It will 
not be until we know a great deal more 
than we do now about a better society and 
a skilled therapy that we can help indi- 
viduals attain their own ends in ways 
acceptabie to society. 


THIRD, an authoritative body of knowl- 
edge is constantly accumulating and being 
tested in professional practice. Out of 
knowledge and practice comes the authority 
of diagnosis and treatment method. We 
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know that, to be responsible as professional 
people, we must have some information in 
order to diagnose the problem; if the client 
refuses to give it, we cannot help him. We 
know that if he is to reach a solution he 
must take certain steps; if he refuses, we 
cannot help him. There are intermediate 
stages, of course, when we recognize that 
he may need reassurance or active assistance 
from the worker before he will understand 
or be strong enough to take steps for him- 
self. Because he is not given what he wants 
when he wants it, he may lay the onus of 
blame on the worker or on the cold heart 
and red tape of the agency. 

Miss Marcus has used the analogy of a 
patient going to a doctor with his own diag- 
nosis and demands fer a particular treat- 
ment. The doctor discounts the layman’s 
ability to diagnose and feels that, if he has 
anything to give, it is his skill and knowl- 
edge. Consequently, he takes a history, 
makes tests, and prescribes the conditions 
under which he knows he can help the 
patient get well. The case worker would 
only be submitting to infantile fantasies and 
to the client’s lack of knowledge if he threw 
aside similar responsibilities for using his 
skill and knowledge in diagnosis and 
treatment. 


THE influence of the private agency case 
worker over the client rests on the voluntary 


consent of the client. This is more than 
ever true—now that the administration of 
maintenance relief has been taken over by 
the public department—and this position is 
both strong and weak: strong because, if 
the client grants the worker a measure of 
influence, the latter has a real basis for 
work; weak because, if the client withholds 
it, then there are no clients. 

There is no doubt that there has to be 
a coercive force in the community. Aich- 
horn says that the law and the criminal 
unite to perform the function that the nor- 
mal individual performs for himself, namely, 
keeping himself in bounds in a social world. 


From any point of view it is not wise for 
this police power to be exercised by the 
case worker. Good legal agencies to enforce 
the law without vengeance in the interests 
of the individual as well as of society are 
needed. The less actual authority the case 
worker has over the client in vital matters, 
the less real reason the client has to be 
afraid and to conceal his problems. We 
have seen clients in family agencies depend- 
ent on the agency for relief and feeling it 
was not safe to reveal much of their unfa- 
vorable side, negative feelings, and conflicts, 
for fear relief would be discontinued. Some- 
times it was. The same thing will happen 
in public relief agencies. In probation 
agencies, unless a man is seeking punish- 
ment, he would be foolish to confess a repu- 
tation of anti-social behavior which made 
him liable to another arrest. He and the 
officer are helpless about this when the 
officer has police powers. In these instances 
are there three chances of working out the 
maximum of service? First, the worker’s 
ability, with the help of certain mechanics, 
to place the authority in forces outside him- 
self and toward which the client can channel 
his resentment. Second, the development 
of co-operative services between agencies 
with different functions, to provide the serv- 
ice on the problem from which one agency 
may be shut out. Third, a specialized use 
of authority in accordance with a clinical 
diagnosis of the individual, psychological 
need. 

The family case worker then does have 
considerable latitude in her relationship to 
the client. At the same time, conditions as 
real and strong as those in the setting of 
any agency define the field of operation. The 
family case worker is under great respon- 
sibility to use the freedom deriving from his 
agency setting for the client’s best interests 
and not to shirk the task of improving his 
own skills, strengthening his own reality 
sense, and refining out his drive for personal 


power. 
LuciLLeE N. AuSsTIN 
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Opening the Door for the Aged 


Francis H. McLean 


E are all familiar with pathetic elderly 

folk who shun contacts with others 
and withdraw increasingly into themselves. 
Some of these, of course, have always been 
inclined to be reclusive and advancing age 
has merely intensified the trait ; many, how- 
ever, have lost their natural social contacts 
through death of friends and relatives, loss 
of job, and so on, and their sense of no 
longer being useful or needed in the world, 
combined with a fear of imposing on others, 


keeps them from seeking new relationships. 


With the first group probably little, if any- 
thing, can be done to change a lifelong 
pattern of what we might call social or 
spiritual isolation; actually such folk may 
be happier in their unhappiness than they 
would be in any other apparently more 
normal way of living. The second group 
may, with skilled help varying in kind with 
different individuals, rebuild their inter- 
rupted patterns of social living so that they 
may be not only happy but useful to society. 

The Conference on Old Age Problems,? 
because of its conviction that the person, of 
whatever age, who lives entirely to himself 
is depriving not only himself but society of 
certain benefits, has made a case-by-case 
study of a number of situations where case 
work services have played a definite part in 
at least opening the way for a return from 
isolation to satisfying social contacts. This 
exploration, limited as it was, showed wide 
variations in individual needs and that these 
needs were met by case work skills no dif- 
ferent from those we should use with any 
age group. 

In a few of the situations studied a sense 
of shame, of social stigma—sometimes justi- 
fied and sometimes not—was responsible 
for an isolation that was like running away 
from social disapproval. 

One elderly couple, for instance, had lived to- 
gether for years without having been married. 
The man was indifferent, even antagonistic, to the 
idea that a marriage ceremony was necessary or 
desirable, but the woman suffered from a deep 
sense of shame and sin. The case worker, with 
the help of a wise and understanding priest, even- 


tually gained the man’s acceptance of the religious 
ceremony so deeply desired by the woman, and 


*See Editorial Notes, “The Adventure of Old 
Age,” Tue Famrry, February, 1938, p. 349. 
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both of them renewed their contacts with friends 
and neighbors. 


Another situation illustrates the tenacity 
of the idea that certain human afflictions are 
matters to be ashamed of and that their 
victims must be hidden from their fellows: 


Two elderly sisters were practically never seen 
by their neighbors, though one of them frequently 
slipped out after dark to do the marketing. The 
younger of the two, who never came out of seclu- 
sion, was mentally unbalanced, a great care to her 
sister, but the older one put up with all the worry 
and disturbance rather than let this “shame” be 
known through commitment to an institution. The 
case worker’s procedure may be considered un- 
orthodox but justified by the results: After re- 
peated unsuccessful efforts to get the well sister to 
understand that the patient would receive humane 
and skilful care in an institution, the case worker 
forced the commitment. Perhaps because she had 
no part in the action, the client has not blamed 
herself for her sister’s being put away and has 
herself resumed natural human relationships. 


Another family group, three sisters this time, 
were ashamed of the poor neighborhood to which 
their loss of financial resources had forced them. 
Deeper than this sense of shame, however, was 
their feeling about the blot on their birth—for 
their mother, who was the daughter of a well-to-do 
family with social status, had married the coach- 
man. The three old women, daughters of this 
marriage, shared a feeling of disgrace that they 
felt their mother had brought upon the good name 
of the family—false ~~ if you will, but very 
real to these women. It took the case worker time 
to persuade them to move to more suitable living 
quarters, in an apartment house designed particu- 
larly for the aged, but this was finally accom- 
plished. In their new home, and in a vacation 
home for elderly people where they went for brief 
= rene ig the old ladies gradually began to make 
riends. 


In a number of situations the Conference 
found that the elderly client had a lively 
desire for social contacts but had been 
cut adrift by circumstances (in which re- 
duced income played a part) and needed 
only slight, though carefully individualized, 
service in establishing new relationships. 


Mrs. C, a New Englander by birth, was proud 
of her ancestry and of the various important posi- 
tions she had held. Forced to apply for Old Age 
Assistance, she regarded the visitors from t 
agency as necessary evils until one day a new 
visitor—also*a member of a good old New England 
family—called on her. A fine relationship was 
established. The worker introduced Mrs. C to a 
church which a good many New Englanders of her 
kind attended. Here she has become a member 
and has found new friends. 


Mrs. A had never been affluent, but she had been 
hard working and self-respecting. Distant rela- 
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tives had sheltered her as long as she had means 
enough to pay her board, but when her resources 
were exhausted she was given to understand, none 
too kindly, that she was no longer welcome. They 
might have taken her back after she was given 
her old age allowance, but she was too deeply hurt 
by their attitude to consider such a step. She was 
lonely and unhappy and moved from one rooming 
house to another. Slowly she unfolded her life 
history to the worker and at last gave a clue to 
someone she had once known and liked but with 
whom she had lost contact, a friend who had been 
in charge of an employment agency through which 
Mrs. A in her working days had secured positions. 
The worker found that this friend was still living, 
remembered and liked Mrs. A, and was glad to 
take her into her own home. 


Mr. G had been a sociable person with many 
friends—until he went to live with his maiden 
sister. She was a misanthrope and had such a 
strong influence over her brother that he accepted 
without demur her isolated way of life. They 
never visited anyone nor were visitors allowed in 
their house. After his sister’s death, Mr. G was 
completely bewildered. He sat at home and 
brooded over his troubles. He protested when his 
neighbors descended upon him, stole his money, 
and generally took advantage of his condition, but 
he had become so withdrawn from people that he 
could not protect himself. He listened eagerly to 
the worker’s suggestion of a boarding home. 
Finally arrangements were made for him to move 
in with a congenial family. The two young chil- 
dren whom he takes to and from school cail him 
“Uncle,” and the family take him to the movies 
as their guest. 


Mr. E, deaf and dumb, had been unhappy and 
unadjusted all his life. His mother died when he 
was a small child, his father married again, and 
the child was sent away to school. He ran away 
several times and was considered a problem child. 
Later he did odd jobs, panhandled, and drifted 
from place to place. When he applied for Old 
Age Assistance he was partially paralyzed and had 
no one, friends or relatives, to whom he could turn 
for companionship. The worker finally found a 
family who understood the sign language and was 
willing to take Mr. E as a boarder. Later she 
introduced him to a church established especially 
for deaf mutes. He has become a member of this 
church and is trying in his own way to be of help 
to other members. 


The worker felt at first that she would never be 
able to get Mrs. S, elderly and neurotic, to talk 
about anything but her own health and all the 
troubles she had had. During her husband’s long 
illness the couple had lived in a little world of 
their own; now that she had lost him she seemed 
to have neither interest nor desire in anything out- 
side their life together. However, Mrs. S was 
intelligent and well educated and the worker de- 
liberately appealed to her intelligence by discussing 
with her some of the case work problems coming 
up in the families she was visiting. Mrs. S became 
thoroughly interested. When it became necessary 
to find a boarding place for a girl who had just 
been gg from a sanitarium, the worker 
asked Mrs. S if she would take the girl, explain- 
ing that the latter was somewhat deficient in man- 
ners and education. Rather surprisingly, Mrs. S 
agreed to the plan and got a great deal of pleasure 
out of the experience, part of it due, perhaps, to 
her feeling that she might improve the girl’s speech 


and manners. After this boarder left, the worker 
asked Mrs. S to take in an older woman who was 
neurotic and alone in the world. At first Mrs. § 
refused, later consented, and the two women lived 
together for several months. They continued their 
friendship, even after the client made other living 
arrangements. 


In each of these several instances, the 
worker has used imagination and skill in 
opening the door, as it were, to the renewal 
or initiation of ordinary social relationships. 
Sometimes the client has also been helped 
to develop a role of real usefulness which, 
along with human companionship, has given 
him a sense of being needed and wanted. 
In two instances, the worker was able 
to help in the re-establishment of work 
relationships : 


Mrs. H was a well educated woman who had 
been divorced from her husband soon after the 
birth of their only child. She had supported the 
son and put him through school, but had had no 
real contact with him for many years. The case 
worker secured paid work for her which lasted 
more or less regularly for several years. When 
the job finally ended, Mrs. H asked to be allowed 
to work a day or two a week without pay for a 
social agency, feeling that, in this way, she was 
making some return for her allowance; even more 
important was the fact that, through her contacts 
on the job, she found satisfying companionship. 


In the second situation, the client had been in 
domestic service all her life. She was becoming 
increasingly disabled physically and was _ handi- 
capped in the kind of work she could do, but her 
work contacts still seemed to give her the greatest 
satisfaction. Here it was necessary for the 
worker to use great ingenuity to find satisfying 
work that could be undertaken even with increas- 
ing disability. 


Even so slight a thing as encouragement 
to eat occasional meals in a restaurant has 
proved helpful in breaking down habits of 
seclusion : 

Two brothers, white collar workers, had both 
lost their jobs in the early days of the depression, 
and had withdrawn from contacts with former 
friends. A well-to-do sister supplied them with 
clothing and occasionally came to see them but 
never asked them to her home. After the death of 
the older brother, the younger became even more 
secluded. It was then the worker evolved the plan 
for the client to take at least a few meals a week 
in a small, pleasant restaurant where it was easy 
for him to establish casual contacts with other 
patrons. 


The situations studied by the Conference 
so far have for the most part shown highly 
individualized methods of encouraging ordi- 
nary human contacts rather than any pattern 
such as efforts to adjust a client in a group 
activity, although association in a group has 
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been planned in several instances. The 
Conference does not feel that this in any 
way minimizes the increasing part that may 
be played in old age adjustment by old peo- 
ple’s clubs and similar group activities. It 
is possible, however, that, as our illustra- 
tions seem to indicate, many old persons 
who have withdrawn into themselves can 
find their way back into normal human re- 
lationships only by coming closer to just 
a few people—at least as a first step. 

The Conference is convinced that the 
greatest dis-service to the aged is the as- 
sumption, all too common, that they have 
no capacity for growth or change. Growth 
is always possible unless there is serious 
mental deterioration. The Conference feels 
that its studies show that the case worker 
has a positive role to play in stimulating 
the growth that is essential to useful and 
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satisfying living for the aged as well as for 
younger people. The way to growth may 
appear but dimly; it will emerge as the 
worker observes and understands each in- 
dividual and gains insight into his previous 
way of life, his associations, and those things 
he has found satisfying. 

These illustrations of material studied by 
the Conference bring out clearly the need 
for the case worker to adapt herself to the 
slow tempo that is an almost inevitable ac- 
companiment of old age. None of these 
renewals of human contacts came quickly 
or easily. That they did come eventually 
seems to prove the fallacy of the too com- 
mon concept that the old must inevitably 
relapse into a vegetative inactivity. Not all 
old people are infected with this cultural 
virus, but those who are, are likely to isolate 
themselves spiritually and socially. 


Editorial Notes 


What Do We Know about 
Family Life? 
URKENT literature in social case work 
shows an increasing tendency—both 
implicit and explicit—to focus on the need 
to define the professional processes, methods, 
skills, as well as the objectives that are its 
unique contribution to the understanding 
and development of constructive human re- 
lationships. Dr. Mark May in his speech at 
the Family Welfare Association of America 
dinner at Atlantic City in 1936 spoke of case 
work as the laboratory of a science of human 
relationships that does not yet exist. Maurine 
Boie, at the 1937 Annual Meeting of the 
Association, outlined some of the procedures 
through which family case work might begin 
to make a contribution to this still unde- 
veloped science. The program of the 1938 
Annual Meeting of the Association! repre- 
sents a further attempt to clarify and define 
the peculiar contribution of family case work 
and to explore methods of productive re- 
search in the development of precision both 
in body of knowledge and professional skills. 
To quote from the statement of the Annual 
Meeting Program Committee : 


“To be held in Philadelphia, April 28-30. Attend- 
ance limited to agency and individual members. 
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The ultimate purpose of family social work is 
to assist families and individuals in the develop- 
ment of their own capacities to live satisfying and 
useful lives. This requires a constantly increasing 
understanding of human beings in relation to their 
environment, and the development of skill in the 
treatment both of personal handicaps and environ- 
mental difficulties. It is our conviction that the 
growth and healthy functioning of the individual 
normally develops best in family life. Our goal is 
a healthy quality of family life—family life char- 
acterized by strength, warmth, intimacy, and bal- 
ance of emotional relationships, and healthy, whole- 
some, constructive opportunities for growth, satis- 
faction, adjustment, activity, and enrichment of 
life for its individual members. 

However professional standards, objective rather 
than moralistic points of view, scientific influences 


and changing terminologies have developed and . 


colored our interests, family case work rests funda- 
mentally on this concern with the simple, human 
values of family life. Our efforts have always 
been guided by these values and it is to this end 
that we are enlarging and improving a truly pro- 
fessional service devoted to the strengthening and 
development of the finest qualities of family life. 
This is the touchstone by which agency budgets, 
functions, plans, personnel, community interpreta- 
tions, relief, and case work services are constantly 
being tested and improved. 

We believe it would have value for everyone at 
this stage of our development to recapitulate and 
clarify our conviction about the importance of 
family life and the goals of the family agency; to 
get at, simply and clearly and concretely, what we 
mean by “quality” of family life, and to con- 
tribute, from each individual community and 
agency experience the data that give meaning and 
body to our philosophy and practice. In creating 
this program the Committee has therefore sought 
a theme, speakers, and discussion subjects that 
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would uncover in a vital, concrete manner our bed 
rocks of sociological, psychological, and profes- 
sional social case work knowledge of family 
life. . 

“ The family ” is an old subject, worn threadbare 
and dull by repetitive discussions of its virtues and 
defects. Yet there is vitality and significance in 
the conviction and knowledge we do have about 
family life and family case work service. Our 
basic philosophy is inherently rooted in our con- 
ception of the family as the center of the indi- 
vidual’s life, the source of his being, the first and 
most important setting for his relationships with 
other people; it is in the family home that the life 
and personality of the individual are largely formed 
and molded, there that he acquires the culture of 
his group and becomes a socialized being. Family 
case work is primarily concerned with the individ- 
ual as a member of this interacting family group; 
the services given to the individual are in terms, 
not of the individual alone, but of the more healthy, 
effective functioning of the family group as a 
whole. What then do we actually know of the 
processes of growth and interaction in the family 
group, what qualities in family living have value, 
what forces threaten or strengthen family life, 
what needs does family life meet for each indi- 
vidual member, in what ways can family case work 
affect, help adjust, and enhance family living? 

Although all the sciences have made their contri- 
bution to the basic knowledge underlying our 
understanding and treatment of family life, there 
are three chief areas or sources of knowledge upon 
which our practice rests: 1. A body of knowledge, 
theoretical and concrete, general and specific, relat- 
ing to the social situation of the family: first, the 
reality problems and situation of the individual 
family in terms of its practical problems of budget- 
ing, housing, neighborhood, social and work life, 
and in terms of its social environment of traditions, 
customs, ideals, aspirations, and relationships with 
individuals and groups outside the family; and, 
second, the larger social problems and character- 
istics of our culture—the patterns, processes of 
change, lags, demands, stresses, conflicts, frustra- 
tions, and rewards that characterize our society 


Book 


Social Work Book-of-the-Month 


ADAME Curie: A Brocrapuy, by Eve 
Curie, has at least a dual significance for 
social case workers. As biography, it has, 

both in content and method of delineation, a con- 
tribution for those whose major interest is in the 
growth of individual personalities. Of equal im- 
portance is the insight it gives into the patience, 
persistence, and endurance essential to scientific 
discovery. ($3.50, Doubleday Doran, or THe 
FaMILy. ) 


SYCHOLOGY or Aporescence: Luella Cole. 
503 pp., 1936. Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., New 
York, or THe Fairy, $3.50. 
Intended for a special audience, i.e., high school 
teachers, this book of Dr. Cole’s contains much of 


and constitute the social background for the life 
of the individual family. 

2. A body of knowledge and understanding of 
personality, its development, its needs and desires 
and drives, the integration of its physical, intellec- 
tual, and emotional forces, its strengths, weak- 
nesses, capacities, and the interrelationships within 
the family group. This body of knowledge is 
rooted chiefly in psychology, but includes contri- 
butions from the other social sciences and case 
work experience itself. 

3. A body of knowledge and skills, experience 
and methods of practice which we call case work 
services, which have been developed in our efforts 
to help families adjust their difficulties, solve their 
problems, and achieve a better quality of family 
life. Such knowledge includes both the case work 
staff’s professional training and technics and the 
agency and board’s experience in planning and 
administration. 

Three papers will be presented on (1) “the 
social or cultural aspects of family life,” (2) the 
“psychological aspects of family life” and 
(3) “case work services for family life.” 


The Committee has invited an authority 
on each of these three topics to present a 
paper that will serve as a basis for later dis- 
cussion meetings. The discussion sessions, 
it is hoped, will bring out concrete material 
on two general questions: 


1. What kind of knowledge about family life is 
essential by way of equipment for work in a family 
case work agency—for case workers, for adminis- 
trators, for board members? 2. Out of the sixty- 
odd years that family agencies have been serving 
families in our communities, what have we learned 
about family life and how do we utilize this knowl- 
edge in the work of our agency? 


This pooling of knowledge and experience 
should result, the Committee feels, in planful 
and directed research—on no matter how 
small a scale—throughout the coming year. 


Reviews 


interest for any social worker concerned specifically 
with the adolescent group or with the young mem- 
bers of client families in the family case work field. 
The first chapters bring into high relief certain 
changes in our modern civliization which are pro- 
ductive of new difficulties for this age group. In 
part II, “Normal Adolescence,” the varied aspects 
of that period are covered in a fashion that is 
stimulating to further study. At the same time 
the book makes easily available the essential find- 
ings of numerous research projects in the educa- 
tional field, illuminated by Dr. Cole’s particular 
interest. The bibliographies at the end of each 
chapter make it possible for the interested student 
to go back to the original source from which Dr. 
Cole quotes the essence. 

There is perhaps an over-emphasis upon the 
value of group tests and research projects in the 
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academic field, but this over-emphasis may be a 
healthful corrective to the case worker’s preoccu- 
pation with the individual. 

This is a book which boards of orphanages might 
well put into the hands of their matrons and super- 
intendents, or which probation officers, staff mem- 
bers of correctional and protective institutions, 
baffled by the unwillingness of their charges to 
conform to “reasonable” rules and regulations, 
might find readable and helpful. For, much as we 
may desire it, the day is still far distant when only 
qualified social workers who have done more than 
“read a book” on modern psychology are to be 
found in key positions affecting the life and thought 
of adolescents. 

MARGUERITE MARSH 
Youth Consultation Service, 
New York City Church Mission of Help 


HY I Tuinx So: The Autobiography of 

an Hypothesis: Ethel S. Dummer. 274 

pp., 1937. Clarke-McElroy Publishing Co., 
Chicago, or THe Fammry, $1.50. 


The similarity of Mrs. Dummer’s interests to a 
tree “sending down deeper roots each year and 
having ever widening branches” is most apparent 
as one reads Why I Think So: The Autobiography 
of an Hypothesis. Each year the author’s under- 
standing of behavior has penetrated more deeply 
and she has seen the applications of such under- 
standing to an ever-growing sphere of social 
problems. 

Mrs. Dummer has combined her experiences, 
memories, analytical thinking, and observations in 
a refreshing and interesting book. The educa- 
tional methods of co-ordinating body movements 
and thought processes employed by Mr. Dummer 
with his children and the “ Laws of Thought” of 
George Boole were the stimuli for the origination 
of Mrs. Dummer’s hypothesis. The socialization 
of her interests and deepening of understanding, 
frequently transcending the practice and vision of 
most of the scientists with whom she was in con- 
tact and whom she stimulated to further research, 
developed through her many activities. Sociology, 
psychiatry, education, and religion are within the 
field of her special interests and to each Mrs. 
Dummer has made contributions. 

The hypothesis of which she writes is “that to 
maintain integrity we should remember that the 
unconscious is the best teacher of the conscious 
mind of the child; and for a wholesome world we 
should utilize the ancient levels of the primitive 
group or social-unconscious found in little children 
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as basic foundations for the development of a fine 
social consciousness.” 

Some of the many possibilities of application of 
this hypothesis are given in this book. The work 
with mentally retarded children, with truant boys 
in a Chicago public school, in hospitals for the 
mentally ill, and in methods and philosophy of edu- 
cation are concrete illustrations of how this 
hypothesis has been applied, with gratifying re- 
sults, to social problems. 

The chapter on “Chemistry of Humanity” is 
stimulating. The effect of personalities on indi- 
viduals and groups remains an unanalyzed phe- 
nomenon, but a real one. Mrs. Dummer herself, 
although actively and definitely creative, has a far 
greater effect on people than can be measured in 
the usual terms of personality influence. She has 
not only financed studies and researches, and pro- 
vided reading rooms and books for Chicago 
teachers, but has stimulated and challenged much 
real thinking. In addition, in the “Chemistry of 
Humanity” she has been much more than a 
“catalytic personality,” giving to many people 
encouragement and inspiration to carry on in the 
development of the greater social good. 

Marian McBee 
Executive Secretary, New York City 
Committee on Mental Hygiene 


Just Out 


The Modern Family and the Church: Wieman. 
(Harper and Brothers, or THe Famiry, $2.50) 


A Pediatrician in Search of Mental Hygiene: 
Crothers. (Commonwealth Fund, or THe 
Famixy, $2.00 


Common Neuroses of Children and Adults: Eng- 
lish and Pearson. (W. W. Norton, or THe 
Fairy, $3.50) 


The Public Assistance Worker: Kurtz. (Russell 
Sage Foundation, or THe Famtiry, $1) 


Ego and the Defence Mechanism: Anna Freud. 
(Hogarth Press, or THe Famiry, $2.75) 


Personnel Policies in Public Health Nursing: 
Randall. (Macmillan, or THe Fairy, $2.00) 


Personality in Formation and Action: Healy. 
(Norton, or THe Famtiry, $2.00) 


Social Work in the Depression, The Family in the 
Depression, Social Aspects of Relief Policies in 
the Depression, and Social Aspects of Health in 
the Depression are four of the thirteen Research 
Memoranda, $1 each, Social Science Research 
Council, 230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y 

















The Department of Social Work 
of 


Washington University 
announces a@ course on 
SUPERVISION 
to be given by 
Miss Bertua C. REYNOLDS 
in the academic year 1938-1939 


The class will be limited to twenty students. 
Applications will be received from workers 
in public and private, rural and urban, and 
social case work and social group work 
agencies. Applicants should have had two 
years of professional education. Only appli- 
cations for the academic year of nine months 
can be accepted. 


The course will consist of class work and 
field work running concurrently. 


For further information, write 


Director, Department of Social Work, 
Washington University 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Porter Lee 














PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Affiliated with the University of 
Pennsylvania 


Academic Year 1938-1939 
ADVANCED CURRICULUM 
Open to graduates of accredited graduate 
schools of social work who have had at least 
a year of subsequent successful professional 
experience in a field closely related to that 
of the curriculum for which they apply. A 
full year of class and field work in the 

following fields: 
Case Work in Child Guidance Clinics 
Child Placing 
Psychological Therapy with Children 
Supervision in Social Work 
Teaching in Social Work 


GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


Open to graduates of accredited colleges 
and universities. Two years of professional 
training leading to the degree of Master of 
Social Work conferred by the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Applications must be filed by May 15, 1938 


Catalogs and application blanks sent upon 
request 


311 South Juniper Street, Philadelphia 











Social Work 
As Cause 
And Function 


This stimulating volume by the Director 
of the New York School of Social Work 
was a_ social- work-book-of-the-month 
selection of the Famuiry, which said: 
“This 270-page book contains selections 
from Mr. Lee’s writings during the last 
twenty-five years. The articles have 
value not only for their content but be- 
cause of the perspective they give on 
social work development during this 
period. . . . He outlines goals that are 
currently valid and in every one of the 
fifteen papers challenges social case 
workers to clearer and more precise 
thinking in charting their course.” 
— 
“As one lays down this book,” says the 
Survey, “one is filled with an irrepres- 
sible wish that Porter Lee would write 
more. What is here is so good, it opens 
up sO many new avenues of questions, is 
so provocative, that one wishes that its 
author would spend a good deal more 
time in writing. . . As a writer, few 
social workers of our generation are 
Porter Lee’s equal.” 
— 


If you have not yet read this book you 
are depriving yourself of a valuable and 
pleasant experience. The price is only 
$2.50. The coupon below will bring a 
copy to you at once. 


Co_tumMBIA UNIVERSITY Press, Box B896 
2960 Broadway, New York City 


Gentlemen: Please send me at once a 
copy of SoctaL.WorK AS CAUSE AND 
Function, $2.50. I enclose payment ( ); 
send C.0.D. ( ); charge my account ( ). 
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